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325,C00 bus. Elevator of the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., at Grand Island, Nebr. 
[For description see pages 468-469] 
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do not know or could not meet in any other way. Many new concerns are looking for connections, seeking an outlet or 
an inlet, possibly in your territory. It is certain that they turn to this recognized Directory, and act upon the sugges- 


HAVING YOUR name in this directory will introduce you to many old and new firms during the year, whom you 
tions it gives them. The cost is only $10 per year. 


AMARILLO, TEXAS FORT DODGE, IOWA OMAHA, NEBR. 
Grain Exchange Members Bulpitt Grain Co., grain merchants.* Grain Exchange Members 
J. N. Beasley Elevator Co., Inc., grain and seeds.* Davis Bros. & Potter, grain shippers.* Bartlett-Frazier Co., grain merchants.* | 
Burrus Panhandle Hlevators, public storage-mdsing. Ben ree Co., reevrs. Rojec epee 3 
Great West Mill & Elevator Co., millers, grain dealers, Updike Grain Corp., receivers & shippers. 
Henneman Grain & Seed Co., seeds and grain.* FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Rearenee “2 peed Coe eee nele pecde, Grain and Cotton Exchange Members PAXTON, ILL. 
Seo ngpeLertey Er , Bennett & Co., Jas. E., grain, stocks, provisions. Watson Grain Co., corn & oats brokers.* 
Brackett Grain Co., brokerage, consignments.* 
BALTIMORE, MD. Corte i dee Se at BuOEereee sate eee ee PEORIA, ILL. 
ibs ort vts. sg. Co., consignme bE . 
Seem bon es Comamene pete Lone Star Elevators, public storage-merchandising. Board ef Trade Members 
Beer & Co., Inc., E. H., grain, hay, seeds.* Rogers Co., E. M., brokerage and consignments.* Bowen Grain Co., H. D., grain commission.* 
Smith-Ingraham Grain O©o., domestic-export grain. Cole Grain Co., Geo. W., receivers and shippers. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. Strader, Ralph, brokerage, consgnts., merchants. Dewey & Sons, W. W., grain commission.* 
: Transit Gr. & Comm. Co., consignments-brokerage.* Feltman Grain Co., C. H., grain commission. 
Corn Exchange Members Luke Grain Co., grain commission.* 
American Elvtr. & Grain Div., recrs., shprs., consmts.* Miles, P. B. & C. C., grain commission.* 
Cargill, Incorporated, grain merchants, 
Lewis Grain Corporation, consignments, GALVESTON, TEXAS PHILADELPHIA” PA 
McKillen, Inc., J. G., consignments. Shaw, Thomas F., grain exporter,* : , . 
Provoost, S. E., grain and feed broker.* Commercial Exchange Members 
Wood Grain Corp., consignments, brokerage.* Markley, P. R., grain broker.* 
GREENVILLE, OHIO 
BER NGTON: IOWA: Hall Grain Got) The! wholesdle wrains PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Member Chicago Board of Trade i 4 Members Grain and Hay Exchange 
Bartlett-Frazier Co., grain merchants.* Rogers & Co., Geo. E., receivers, shippers.* 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 
CAIRO, ICL. Farmers Co-Operative Comm. Co., grain storage. PONTIAC, ILL. 
Board of Trade Members Smoot Grain Co., oper, Grain Belt Elevator.* Balbach, Paul A., grain buyers, al) markets. 
Thistlewood & Co., grain and hay.* 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Grain Exchange Members 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., grain merchants.* 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Board of Trade Members 
Federal-North Iowa Grain Co., country run grain.* 


hi Cleveland Grain Co., grain commission.* Bartlett-Frazier Co. rain merchants.* 
Piper Grain & Mlg. Co., receivers and shippers. ’ ; ak i. 
i b i hants.* Dannen Grain & Mig. Co., grain mehts.-consignments. 
Wilder Grain Co., grain merchan Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Members Board of Trade Members M eh as MO. b 
Bailey & Co., E. W., grain commission merchants.” Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., grain mchts.* h B epee aa cnenee — By 
Bennett & Co., Jas. E., grain, provisions, stocks.* The Kansas Bleyator Co., mlg. wheat, corn, oats, barley.» Anheuser Busch, Inc., feed grains.’ 
Bartlett-Frazier Coe grain anarcHanitaee Meservey-O'Sullivan Grain Co., gr. mchts. congnts.* a lard-Messmore Grain Co., consignments-futures.* 
THOR RME Tee Gaune commen ahter* Moore-Seaver Grain Co., grain receivers.* Bless alte Com. Co., gr. & millets all kinds.* 
Harris, Burrows & Hicks, grain & prov., futures.* Mid-Continent Grain Co., grain merchants-consignments. * reese erg Bros. Grain Co., grain commission.* 
Hoit & Co., Lowell, commission, grain and seeds. Scoular-Bishop Grain Co,, cousiz:nments.* orton & Co., grain commission. 
Hulburd, Warren & Chandler, grain commission mchts.* Vanderslice-Lynds Oo., Kafir, milo, consignments.* olay areas Co., everything in grain.* 
Lamson Bros. & Co., grain, stocks, provisions.* Wolcott & Lincoln. Inc., consignments. * Nanson Commission Oo.. grain commission.* 
Norris Grain Co., grain merchants.* Schwarz Grain Co., grain dealers, consignments, * 
Quaker Oats Co., grain merchants. 
Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants.* LOUISVILLE, KY. SALINA, KANS. 


Eberhardt-Simpson Grain ©o., general mchts.* 
Smoot Grain Co., oper. Salina Terminal Elevator.® 


: SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
King Co., Douglass W., sorghums, corn, s/corn, cane sd.* 


Board of Trade Members 


CLEVELAND, OHIO Zorn & Co., S., receivers and shippers.* 


Railey, E. I., shpr. grain, millf’d. oil and c.s. meal.* 
The Cleveland Grain Co., home office.* 


COLUMBUS, OHIO - Ne ee OHIO SIDNEY, OHIO 
Cummings & McAlister, brokers grain, feed, oil, cott & Sons, 0. M.,)soy heans, Custenborder & Co., E. T., grain shippers.* 
Dill Grain Co., L. J., shippers grain-feed. Wells Co., The J. E., wholesale grain. 
Maney, M. R., grain and feed broker, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. SIOUX CITY, |IOWA 
CINCINNATI, OHIO Merchants Exchange Members Grain Exchange Members 
The Barly & Daniel Co., grain and feed service.* Buxton, E. B., broker and commission merchant.* Fianley Grain Co., also office at Omaha, Neb.* 


Terminal Grain Corporation, grain merchants.* 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Crouch Grain Co., J. ©., buyers wheat, corn, oats.* MILWAUKEE, WIS. Southworth & Co TOLEDO, (ORIG 
Grain & Stock Exchange age ets Sl +, B. L., consignments, futures, 
DECATUR, ILL. Stratton Grain Oo., grain merchants, * TOPEKA, KANSAS 
Baldwin Blevator Co., grain merchants.* Derby Grain Co., gen’l grain merchants.* 
Evans Elevator Oo., grain, Chicago B. of T. Members.* MINNEAPOLIS, MIN 
Hight Elevator Oo., grain merchants.* , N. VERNON, TEXAS 
Chamber of Commerce Mambers Martin-Lane Grain Co., wholesale grain.* 
DENVER, COLO. Butiee Blevator Corp., grain merchants. ; 
Jargill, corporated, illing wheat,* 
Grain Exchange Members ei bees a Tt : WELLINGTON, KANS. 
Ady & Crowe Merc. Co., The, recvrs. shprs., consignmts.* Fre ain ari ce Peninta tee Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc., optrs Wellington T El 
Houlton Grain Co., grain merchants.* MeGuire Company, “arthur, Wipe bi whest oiekk : erm, Elvtr. 
Intermountain Blevator Co., recyrs. shprs. consignmts.* Scroggins Grain Co., grain merchants.* ‘ : WICHITA, KANS 
Board of Trade Members 
ENID, OKLA. Adair-Morton Grain © h 
Bcardyof Trade Members Denk ek epics eS Craig Grain Co., wheat epectalintanieeas eee 
Feuquay Grain Co., optrs, country elvtrs., gr. mdsg.* Produce Exchange Members Harold-Wallis Grain Co., milling wheat Geciaints 
General Grain Co., term. elvtr., gr. merchants. Stratton Grain O©o., grain merchants.* Smith-McLinden Grain Co.. wheat, corn, grains, feeds 
Johnston, W. B., wheat, coarse grains, field seeds.* Wallingford Grain Corp., Sam P. 6 is 


Salina Terminal EHlvtr., oprts. Southwest Term. Elvtr. Wichita: tae ee ees gen'l elvtr, usiness. . 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


WINCHESTE 
Winters Grain Co., country mlg. wheat-coarse gr. Goodrich Bros. Co., wholesale me seeds,* 


aici eal tourette Coumlaavd, 4 merger ot “arain pebied domi tt ihe ut ee 
‘ 9S), erican Eley 

Five eres Eine BCs into ae on the 2nd and 4th Wednesday OF each BONE tare eran apads pak pel Grain World (Est. 1928), and 
seed. 332 Sou a e Street, cago, nois, U. 8. A. Price $2.00 per year. 25¢ per copy. Hntered progressive wholesalers in grain, feed, and field 
at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 3, 1879. Vol. LXXVII. No. 11. December 9, 1936 ed as second class matter November 27, 1930, at the postoffice 
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Use Universal Grain Code and Reduce Your Telegraph Tolls 


*Members Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 
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. Com Exchange 


Members. 


American Elevator & Grain Division 
Russell Miller Milling Company 
RECEIVERS, SHIPPERS AND ELEVATOR OPERATORS 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


Our System of Terminal Elevators, enables us to give prompt service and reliable quality 
on coarse grains, durums and protein milling wheats. 


Wood Grain Corp. 


CONSIGNMENTS—BROXERAGE 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


There is no better time to ad- 
vertise than the present. Bet- 


Lewis Grain Corp.| | J. G. McKILLEN, INC. 


ter start before your com- A good firm to consign to RECEIVERS 
petitor. Write the JOURNAL Corn—Oats—Soft Wheat—Barley Consignments a Specialty 
today. BUFFALO NEW YORK BUFFALO NEW YORK 


owace| [MINNEAPOLIS | |@s3c"" 


COAST TO COAST GRAIN SERVICE 


HALLET & CAREY CO. 


Grain Merchants 
Minneapolis Duluth Winnipeg 


R INCORPORATED 
Headquarters MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


761 Chamber of Commerce 


Country Offices rie : 
Fairmont, Minn. Terminal Offices When writing advertisers men- 


Marshall, Minn. Duluth, Milwaukee, Chicago, Green Bay, Cedar Rapids, tion Grain & Feed Journals Con- 


ee eee Toledo, Buffalo, Albany, New York, Boston, Omaha, solidated. By so doing you help 
ae u : Memphis, Kansas CGity, St. Louis, Portland, Spokane, 
Plows Nels o8° Des: Seattle, San Francisco, Winnipeg, Man.; Montreal, Que. both yourself and the publication. 


Cargill, Incorporated, Seed Division, Box 64, Minneapolis 


CIPHER CODES 


We carry the following cifer codes in stock: 
Universal Grain Code, board cover. ..$1.00 


SE 


Robinsons Cifer Code, leather....... 2.50 
Dowling’s Grain Code.........++-+¢ 3.00 
Miller’s Code (1917), cloth......... 2.00 


Cross Telegraphic Cipher (10th edition) ne AND NIELS OTHER GRAINS 


Peerless Export Grain Code........ 
A. B. C. Code, 5th Ed., with sup.....20.00 


Baltimore, Export Cable Code....... + 15.00 A ny Grade—A ny Quantity—A ny Time 


Bentley’s Complete Phrase Code..... 
Riverside Flour, Improved (6th Ed.). 12 50 


Sain iriucre os caicapois BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated : MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


332 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
Grain Exchange Grain Exchange 
Members D E N V E R Members 


THE ADY & CROWE MERCANTILE CO. THE HOULTON GRAIN CO. 


Denver, Colorado (Gaeen 
Receivers and Shippers — Grain and Beans rain Merchants 
Consignments Solicited DENVER, COLORADO 


i=) 


Upon readers patronage of its 


Intermountain Elevator Company 


advertisers depends the success and FORT MORGAN MILLS, INC. DENVER, COLORADO 
of Grain & Feed Journals Con- Receivers, Shippers, and Elevator Operators 
solidated. Mention it. Thank CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
you. Ample storage, constant stocks, and country connections enable us to give prompt, 


efficient service, and dependable quality on coarse grains, and protein milling wheats. 
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LAMSON “BROS. &3 CO. Sonos : corron 
2200 Board of Trade Established 1574 Chicago, II. BUTTER - EGGS 
“62 years of continuous service in the grain trade.” PROVISIONS 


E. W. BAILEY &7CGe 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 114244 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 


STABLISHED 1880 


nN ASK FOR BEDS 

WHEAT CORN— BARLEY 

JAMES E. BENNETT & CO. 222525 
GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS AND STOCK BROKERS—332 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 

MEMBERS ALL PRINCIPAL COMMODITY AND SECURITY EXCHANGES 
CONSIGNMENTS AND FUTURES ORDERS SOLICITED IN ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 

MINNEAPOLIS ST. LOUIS PEORIA CAIRO INDIANAPOLIS KANSAS CITY 
Chamber of Commerce Merchants Exchange Board of Trade Board of Trade Board of Trade Board of Trade 


Harris, Burrows 
& Hicks 


Siebel C. Harris 
Mgr. Grain Department 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


BUYERS OF 


Oats Corn Wheat Barley 


Cedar Rapids, Ft. Dodge, Akron, St. Joseph, 
la. la. Ohio Mo. 


* CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


We Specialize in 
Hedging and 
Spreading Operations 
Members Principal Exchanges 
135 So. La Salle St. 

cago 


A IT 


Minneapolis St. Paul 


HULBURD, WARREN & CHANDLER 


BARTLETT FRAZIER CO. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS EES 


Receivers—Buyers—Shippers—Exporters J ournal 


111 W. JACKSON ST., CHICAGO Astana) Lltugitbede = 20 


Ship Your Grain or Seeds and Send Your Orders to 


J. H. DOLE & COMPANY 


RECEIVERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS CHICAGO PEORIA — ST. LOUIS 


Use Universal Grain Code 


and Reduce Your Telegraph Tolls 


PED RWS RPE 


_— 


Future orders executed in all markets. 


L U K E. Bene 


Solicits Your Peoria Business 


308-310 Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore 
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DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CO. 
Board of Trade 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Furnished at Regular Storage Rates. 


WOLCOTT & LINCOL 


Hutchinson, Kans. 


Incorporated . he 
Operating Alton Elevator eels Kaas 
' CONSIGNMENTS : . 


Consign Your Corn to Us 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


E. H. BEER & CO., INC. 


Successors to 


Chas. England & Co., Inc. 
GRAIN—HA Y—SEEDS 


Commission Merchants 


Operating 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 
10,200,000 BUSHELS 


Modern Fireproof Storage 


Ask for our bids on Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye and Barley for 
shipment to Kansas City and the Gulf—Special Bin Storage 


801-810 Bd. of Trade, 


Dodge City, Kans. 


Wellington, Kans. 
Enid, Okla. 


RECEIVERS GRAIN — SHIPPERS 
eww. DEWEY «sons e 


CONSIGN TO DEWEY 


PEORIA 


Nanson Commission Co. 


Grain—Hay—Seeds 
202 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Board of Trade 
~~ Members 


MOORE-SEAVE R mz Tass 


Kansas City 
Salina, Kans. 


for general information along the lines it 


A. F. McCray. 


P. B. and) C.C: 


MILE 


Est. 1875—Ine. 1910 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
Handling Grain on Commission 
Our Specialty 


LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN 
COMPANY 


Established 1877 
ST. LOUIS NEW ORLEANS 


Everytime you mention the Grain Dealers Journal to an advertiser, you 


encourage him to make good on his advertised claims. 


CONFIRMATION BLANKS 


Simple—Complete—Safe 


To avoid trade disputes, and differences and prevent expen- 
sive errors, use triplicating confirmation blanks. You retain 
tissue copy, sign original and duplicate and send to customer. 
He signs and returns one. 

This places the entire burden for any misunderstanding of 
your intentions upon the other party and protects you against 
expensive misinterpretation of your trades. 

Use of these confirmations makes for safer business and surer 
profits. Spaces provided for recording all essential conditions 
of each trade. 

Fifty confirmations in triplicate, bound with pressboard and 
wire stitched, size 5%x8”. 


Order form No. 6 CB. Price 75c at Chicago. 
Three Copies to One Address $2.00 plus postage 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 


Consolidated 
Sa2Esd ie eSalle Stract= CHICAGO 


EE ET 


Don’t Breathe DUST 
Wear a DUPOR... 


New - Automatic - Rubber 


RESPIRATOR 


Maximum Efficiency because of DOUBLE 
FILTER CHAMBERS! (Patent 2,000,064.) 
Two-in-one protection at lower cost than 
old types! Revolutionary construction, 
light weight, collapsible to fit the 
pocket! Easy breathing—clear vision— 
with unique Face Cloth for comfort. 
Why Breathe Dusts, Paint Sprays, Fumes, 
etc. ORDER YOUR ''DUPOR" TODAY! 
PRICE $18.00 per dozen. Extra Pads, Ic 
each. 


HESS COVER re ee ee 


When I was in the grain business at 
Cowgill, Mo., I was a subscriber to the 
Journals for many years. No paper like it 


represents. You have my-best wishes.— 


oo 


GR 


HORNER & WYATT 


Engineers 


Designers of Grain Elevators 


and Feed Mills 
Power Problems a Specialty 


470 BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Capacity 
5,000,000 
Bushels 


The GRD ALERS JOURNAL 


a 


ZELENY 


Thermometer System 
Protects Your Grain 


Estimates cheerfully given. 
Write us for catalog No. 6. 


Zeleny Thermometer Co. 
542 S. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Equipped with 
Four Stewart 
Link-Belt 
Grain Car 
Unloaders 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ELEVATOR AT BALTIMORE 


H. G. ONSTAD 
PRES.-GEN MGR. 
Phone Harrison 8884 


JOHN 


JAMES STEWART CORPORATION 
ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


FISHER BUILDING—343 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


S. METCALF Co. 


L. V. HEUSER 
VICE-PRES. 


Kansas City, Kans. 


Capacity 
10,500,000 Bushels 


Grain Elevator Engineers and Constructors 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago 


460 St. Helen St., Montreal 


837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 


12-15 Dartmouth Street, London, England 


GRINDER -for 
CAPACITY 
DURABILITY 


Over 20,000 in 
and ECONOMY 


use all over the world 


Sizes from 12 H.P. to 125 H.P. for belt, V-belt, 
and direct-connected drives ... 
Molasses Mixers, Corn Crackers, Batch Mixers, 
Write for detailed description, prices, terms, ete, 

J. B. SEDBERRY, Inc., Dept. 76, 

JAY-BEE SALES CO., Kansas City, Mo. 


Franklin, Tenn. 


For Retail 
Coal Sales Book conten... 

It facilitates bookkeeping, and reduces the chance 
for error, Practically three books in one: 1. Orig- 
inal entry of all sales made. 2. Original entry of 
the scale weights. 3. Journal from which the post- 
ing is done, 

It contains spaces for 10,000 truck loads. Each 
page is ruled with column headings, as follows: 
Date, Ledger Folio, Buyer, Driver, Gross, Tare, 
Net, Kind, Price, Amount, Cash, Charge. 

This book is 10%x15% inches and contains 200 
numbered pages of linen ledger paper. Well bound 
with black cloth, and red keratol back and corners. 
Weight, 4 lbs. 

Order Form 44 Improved. Price, $4.00 at Chicago. 
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-— CONCRETE _ 


CONSTRUCTION OF 
Grain Elevators—Feed Mills— 
Flour Mills—Coal Pockets 


RYAN CONSTRUCTION CO. 
503 Keeline Bldg. Omaha, Neb. 


HOGENSON 


Construction Co. 
Designers and Buiiders 
Elevators, Feed Mills, Warehouses 

REMODELING 
Corn Exchange Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated 

The paper the Grain and Feed 

Dealer supports, because it sup- 

ports the Grain and Feed Dealer. 


To BUY or SELL 


RENT or LEASE 
an ELEVATOR 


Place an adv. in the “Wanted” or 
“For Sale’ columns of the GRAIN 
& FEED JOURNALS, of Chicago. 
Tt will bring you quick returns. 


Corn 


Hyatt Equipped 


All shellers are adjustable for different kinds and 


sizes of corn. 


Made in five sizes 80 to 1,500 bushels per hour. 


- Available in several styles. 


Be prepared to do a bigger and better shelling 
These shellers cost so little and do so much 


business. c 
you can’t afford to be without one. 


Send for descriptive literature. 


The Sidney Grain Machinery Go. 


Sidney, Ohio 


Complete Equipment for Grain Elevators 


and Feed Mills 


Shellers 


___GRAIN ELEVATOR BUILDERS 


WE SPECIALIZE 


in Modernizing Country Elevators 
Our recommendations will cost you noth- 
ing. When do you wish us to submit es- 
timates on remodeling your grain-handling 
facilities? 
THE VAN NESS CONSTRUCTION CO. 
Grain Exchange Omaha, Neb. 


T.E. IBBERSON CO. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR BUILDERS 


Feed Mills Coal Plants 
Repairing and Remodeling 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


A BOSS LOADER 


—raises the grade 
—loads car evenly 


—no shoveling 


Pneumatic Grain Machinery Co. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


WE REPAIR 


Concrete Structures and Moisture 
Proof by 
GUNTEX METHOD 


Cement Gun Construction Co. 
537 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Il. 


WE BUILD 


GRAIN STORAGES 


29 Years’ Experience 

Send us your inquiries 
POLK GENUNG POLK COMPANY 

Fort Branch, Indiana 


Concrete 
Costs No 


More 


Let us prove it. 
Plans and estimates 
on your needs made 
cheerfully. 


CHALMERS & BOoRTON 
Designers & Builders 
28°E, 1ST St. HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


Think that times are getting back to 
uormal and that we can all make some 
money.—J. S. Foster, mgr. Farmers Co-op. 
Flvtr. Co., Firesteel, S. D. 


—eccentricless— 


magically °° 


increases capacity 15 to 25% 


by energizing screens to a vastly greater in- 
tensity of cleaning activity than any ‘“eccen- 
tric’’ can produce and, also, providing an un- 


changing standard of finer, less wasteful sep- 
arations. Power reduced one half. Upkeep 
shrinks to nothing as this ‘‘Eecentricless’’ Drive 
is frictionless, therefore wearless. Over 3,000 
users have quit ‘‘eccentrics’’—they are receiving 
more, better and cheaper cleaning. 


S. HOWES CO., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Ra eee Oe 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE 
ILLINOIS—14,000 bus. elevator for rent, east 
eentral part of state; good territory, good crops. 
J. Kemp Carson, Clarence, Ill. 


eribbed, on C&O R.R.; 
shipped 50M corn, 30M wheat last 12 months; 
good side lines; owners have other interests. 
Address 76Y5, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


IND.—14,000 bu. 


ILLINOIS—Elevator and coal business for 
sale; a good going business; owner wishes to 
retire on account of ill health. Hyland Brothers, 
Cherry Valley, Il. 


NO. CENTRAL ILLINOIS—80,000 bus. cribbed 
elevator for sale; electric power; building and 
machinery in good condition; good grain terri- 
tory. Address 76X5, Grain & Feed Journals, Chgo. 


MINNESOTA—125,000 bus. iron clad frame 
eleaning and transfer elevator for sale, electric 
power, fast handling, good cleaner equipment, 
Northwestern road, a good transit point, and 


in good barley territory. Real bargain price. 
Banner Grain Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
SOUTHWESTERN OHIO. — Administrator’s 


sale of grain elevator, about 15,000 bushel ca- 
pacity, with fine coal business and general store. 
Sale, Wednesday, December 30, 1936, at two 
o'clock P. M., on premises 244 miles northwest 
of Arcanum, Darke County, Ohio. Appraised 
at $7,000.00, can sell for two-thirds. Terms 5% 
cash. Balance in 90 days. Splendid location, 
railroad facilities, rich farming district. For 
further information address, Merle Snell, R. R. 
No. 2, Tippecanoe City, Ohio. 


BARGAIN IF TAKEN AT ONCE—Some one 
is always looking for an elevator at a good 
grain point and reads these ads just like you’re 
doing now, so if you wish to dispose of your 
present property, enlarge your present inter- 
ests, or embark in the grain business, USE 
these columns to your best advantage just as 
others are doing. WE WILL assist you in the 
composition of copy free. We are in business 
to be of service to YOU. There is no wrong 
time to put an ad in the columns of the 
Journal TRY 171, 


ELEVATORS WANTED 


WANTED—Central or North Central Illinois 
elevator: with or without side lines. Give full 
description and price. Address 76R6 Grain & 
Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


KANSAS Elevator practically sold after three 
insertions. Here’s what the advertiser writes: 
‘We enclose check for three insertions of our 
ad. We have had more than a dozen inquiries 
from our ad and believe that we will be able 
to effect a sale.’’ This proves conclusively the 
value of a Journal Want-Ad., 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOUND IN INDIANAPOLIS 


in corn bin at the Cleveland Grain Co. elevator, 
a Masonic emblem. Anyone describing this can 
get it by addressing O. P. Larimore, % Cleveland 
Grain Co., 606 Board of Trade, Indianapolis, Ind. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED--Salesmen to handle best line of 
farm salt to elevators and stores on commis- 
sion basis. For particulars, write Box 328, 
Saginaw, Mich. 


WANTED—Machinery salesmen, familiar with 
the grain and seed industries; to sell new type 
seed recleaning machinery. Good commission 
and exclusive territories to competent men. 
76Q12, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


SITUATION WANTED 


POSITION WANTED as manager, several 
years’ experience; am now employed, desire 
change; references. Write 76Y6, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago, Il. 


COMPETENT AND EXPERIENCED elevator 
managers, foremen, bookkeepers, auditors, sec- 
ond men and solicitors can easily and quickly 
be found through an ad in the ‘‘Help Wanted” 
column of the Grain and Feed Journals, Con- 
solidated, Chicago, Il. 


A Christmas Present for 
Dour Business 


that will assist it to avoid the snares and pitfalls of new 
trade highways. Send it the convictions, suggestions and 
experiences of your brother grain dealers twice each 


month by subscribing to 


Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated 
332 So. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 
Gentlemen :—In order that I may profit by the experience of others in 


the grain trade, please send me the Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated 
twice each month. Enclosed find Two Dollars to pay for one year. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ELEVATOR AND FEED PLANT FOR SALE 
Cleveland, Ohio, on NYC R. R., modern con- 
erete house; complete mixing and _ grinding 
equipment; a bargain. 
Grain Storage, Inc. 
2520 Market Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES—SPEAR SAFETY— 
for mailing samples of grain, feed and seed. 
Made of heavy kraft paper, strong and durable; 
size 414%4x7 inches. Have limited supply to sell 
at $2.35 per hundred, or 500, $10.00 plus postage. 
Sample mailed on request. Grain & Feed Jour- 
nals, 332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


True Christmas Cheer... 
Help to Make Others Healthy 


The National, State and Local Tuberculosis 
Associations of the United States © 


SAMPLE PANS 


Formed by bending sheet aluminum, 
reinforced around top edge with 
copper wire. Strong, light, durable. 
The dull, non-reflecting surface of 
aluminum will not rust or tarnish; 
assists users to judge of the color 
and to detect impurities. 


Grain Size, 214x12x1614”, $2.00; Seed Size, 
1%4x9x11”, $1.65, at Chicago. a 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 


Consolidated 
332 So. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


MACHINES FOR SALE 


CORN CUTTER & Grader—has motor—used 
very little. 76D6 Grain & Feed Jrnls., Chicago. 


HAMMER MILL with 25-h.p. motor and all 
attachments. Priced to sell. Write 76D7 Grain & 
Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE—Practically new elevator belt, 90 
feet long, 11 inches wide, with cups. H. H. 
Haines, Charles City, Iowa. 


FEED MIXER for sale, has mctor, and a late 
machine. Need space. Will sacrifice. Write 
76D5 Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


FEED MIXER—one ton—floor level feed—has 


motor—good as new. Write 76D8 Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago. Il. 


i 
FOR SALE—Second hand feed and elevator 
machinery; Pag-Heppenstall Moisture Meters; 
Bolinder Diesel Engines. Weaver Sales Corp., 
Corn exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 


VERTICAL ‘MIXER bargains. priced deliv- 
ered; also re-built motor bargains, guaranteed 
same as new. Address Midwest, 728 E. Delaware. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


TRUCK LIFT—We are installing electricity, 
and have for sale an overhead truck lift, operates 
from line shaft. Serves any number of dumps. 
Ball bearing reduction unit makes it positive, 
safe and rapid. T. E. Hamman & Co., Arcola, Ill. 


ANDERSON’S SUPERIOR FEED MIXERS 

New and used, above and below floor hoppers, 
500, 1,000 and 2,000 pound sizes. Best Hog 
Feeders made, three sizes. Buy direct from 
factory. Write for circulars and prices. An- 
derson Manufacturing Co., Paris, Ill. 


FOR SALE—CHEAP 
1—50 h.p. steam engine 
1—50 h.p. brick set boiler 
In splendid condition. Must move promptly. 
Also: 1—22” Robinson belt driven attrition mill. 
soodrich Bros. Co., 
Winchester, Ind. 


FOR SALE 


30 hp Papee Mill complete with motor 
No. 4 Monitor Receiving Separator 
No. 122 Standard Seed Cleaner 
50 hp Type Y, F-M Engine 
26” Bauer Attrition mill with 2, 25 hp motors 
% ton Vertical Feed Mixer 
% ton Horizontal Feed Mixer 
Send for complete list of rebuilt machinery. 
Sidney Grain Machinery Co. 
Sidney, Ohio 


Your | 
RADIO MARKET 


Record 


A boon to the grain dealer who 
keeps a convenient, permanent rec-_ 
ord of market quotations for ,eady 
reference. 


This form provides convenient spaces 
for hourly quotations on Wheat, 
Corn, Oats, Rye, and Barley. A 
week on a sheet, and a year’s supply 
of sheets in a book. 


Order Form CND 97-5. 


Price, $1, plus postage. Shipping 
Weight, 1 Ib. 


Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated 


332 S. La Salle St. Chicago, III. 


MACHINES WANTED 


WANTED—Corn sheller, suitably equipped for 
mounting on truck or already mounted for shell- 
ing and loading directly into cars. Also want 
an ear corn drag and equipment suitable for 
direct loading cf other grains. Give full par- 
ticulars. Address 76Y3, Grain & Feed Journals, 
Chicago, Il. 


THE WANTED-FOR SALE DEPARTMENT 


of GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS is a market 
place where buyer and seller, employer and 
employe, and those offering investments can 
meet to their mutual advantage and profit and 
it will pay every subscriber to give these col- 
umns a close study twice each month, because 
of the constantly changing variety of opportu- 
nities seeking your consideration. 


MOTORS—GENERATORS 


SAVE on MOTORS and GENERATORS 
Write for new Free Catalog of guaranteed re- 
built Motors, Generators, Pumps, Compressors, 
ete. We Save you Half. Your Idle equipment 
taken in trade. Specials in totally enclosed mo- 
tors, as well as other Bargains. 
Chicago Electric Co., 1331 W. 22a St., Chicago. 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
Large stock of motors and generators, A.C. 
and D.C., new and rebuilt, at attractive prices. 
Special bargains in hammermill motors, 25 to 
TOO HEP.” 1200<to. 2600: KP MoM: Write for stock 
list and prices. HWxpert repair service. 
V. M. NUSSBAUM & CO., Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


SCALES FOR SALE 


SELL YOUR SECOND HAND _ Machines 
Now—tomorrow they will not be worth as much 
as they are today. A shiny machine which has 
just been in operation sells quicker and brings 
a bigger price than a dirty, rusty one. 


RAT EXTERMINATOR 


RAT LUNCHES—Kills rats and mice without 
poison. Ready to use. Just lay them out. En- 
dorsed by agricultural authorities. $1 large pack- 
age—$3.50 a carton prepaid. Salesmen-Distrib- 
utors wanted. Rat Lunches Co., Carroll. Ia. 


STOP! READ! 
writes, ‘‘Your service 
We can do the same for you. 
now. 


THINK! One advertiser 
brought me 24 replies.” 
Don’t wait, write 


SEEDS FOR SALE 


SEED OATS tnat grow and win favor with 
those who plant them. Rice Grain Co., Meta- 
mora, Ohio. 


Every penny invested in a Journal “Wanted— 
For Sale’ ad returns an amazing per cent of 


Cipher Codes 


Universal Grain Code: Most complete, 
up-to-date grain code published. Effects 
a greater reduction in tolls than any 
other domestic code. 150 pages, 4%x7 
inches. Price, leather, $3.00; paper, $1.00. 

Robinson Telegraph Cipher Code: Re- 
vised with all supplements, for domestic 
grain business. Leather, $2.50; cloth, $2.00. 

Dowling’s Grain Code for Grain Milling 
and Produce Trades, 6th edition: Used ex- 
tensively in Western Canada. 154 pages. 
4%4x6% inches. Weight 4 ozs. Price $3.00. 

Millers Telegraphic Cipher: (1936) For 
the flour feed and grain trades. 157 pages, 
3%x6% inches. Cloth bound. Weight 6 
ozs. Price $2.00. 

Cross Telegraphic Cipher: 
tion revised for provision 


10th edi- 
and grain 
Cloth 


A. B. C. Improved Fifth Edition 
with Sup.: Reduces cable tolls 50% thru 
use of five-letter words, any two of which 
may be sent as one. In English. Price, 
$20.00. 

Bentley’s Complete Phrase Code: Con- 
tains nearly 1,000 million combinations, 
any two of which can be sent as one 
word. Thru its use a saving of 50% can 
be effected in cablegrams. 8%x10% 
inches. Leather back and corners. $10.00. 


Peerless Grain Code for international 
grain and feed trades. 300,000 different 
offers expressed by one half codeword 
combining Destination, Time of Shipment, 
Quantity, Quality and Price. 10,000 com- 
plete Phrases relate to Export grain 
trade. Private Supplement contains 3000 
blank @ode words. Price 485.00. 


Baltimore Export Cable Code: Hinrich’s 
fourth edition, completed especially for 
export grain trade. 152 pages, 6%4x9 
inches, bound in leather. Price $15.00. 


Riverside Flour Code, Improved (5 let- 
ter revision): Sixth edition. For use in 
domestic and export trade. Size 6x7 
inches, 304 pages. Bound in flexible 
leather, $12.50. 

All prices are f. o. b. Chicago. 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 
322 So. La Salle Street CHICAGYy, 1~L. 


148 pages, 4144x534 inches. 


Improved Grain Tickets 


Using Form 19GT as a scale book saves much time 
and labor as one writing with the use of carbon will 
give you a complete record and a ticket for the hauler. 

Each of the 125 original leaves bears four scale 


- tickets, printed on white bond, machine perforated. 


Each ticket is 3 inches wide by 63% long. The 125 


duplicate leaves are printed on manila, but not per- 


Check bound at top of tickets with hinge 
top cover, 500 tickets in each book arranged hori- 
Each book is 714x12 inches, supplied with 
5. sheets of No. 1 carbon. 


Duplicating. Weight, 2% lbs. 


Order 19GT Dup. 


Triplicating is the same as 19GT Duplicating. In 
addition, sheets of strong white tissue are bound in 
between the original tickets and the duplicates so as 
to facilitate making three copies with one writing. 
Five sheets of dual-faced No. 


1 carbon, 375 leaves. 
Order 19GT Trip. Price $1.65, plus 


Cash with order for twelve books earns 10% discount. 


Owner 
Hauler i 
Grain Grade | Dockage 
1 = Yo 
Gross 
Tare forated. 
Net 
A zontally. 
Lotal Dockage 
Net Pounds z 
ae Price $1.20, plus postage. 
Bushels 
Price _ Amount $ 
Storage Ticket No. 
, No. wieis 
chee Xe Sp ee Weight, 3 Ibs. 
x Station postage. 
No. = : bs alo ee 
= Weigher 


Name of Firm or Buyer 
(Illustration is one-half size of 
original ticket.) 


Send all orders to 


Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated 
332 So. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 
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No change in di- 
mensions 


@® Greater strength 
and longer service 

@ One-piece sturdy 
construction 

® Heavier gauge Steel 
to resist wear 


® Perfectly smooth 
inside and out 


@ No bands to inter- 
fere with pick-up 
or discharge 


@ Lighter weight — 


= Payroll Taxes 


Beginning Jan. 1, 1937, you must keep rec- 
ords, make out returns, pay taxes for the new 
Old Age Pension Plan, established by the 
U.S. Government. You must act as the gov- 
ernment collecting agent, withholding the 
tax due from your employees. If you have 
only one person, up to eight, you are obliged 
This type of Bucket, long favored by many grain elevator super- to keep these records. 


intendents now improved and designed to'reduce weight—increase 


HAMMOND “DP” 


HAMMOND “DP” WITH BRACE 


efficiency — save belts — and lower costs of maintenance and 


replacement. Users report substantial savings in belt wear by This new procedure will not be a great task 
venting premature break-downs. The logical Bucket when . : ° 

Pel aénesonts are necessary. Our Bucket department is equipped if you use the Foundation System, which 

to furnish a complete range of sizes in both the Hammond D.P, takes you along step by step. It contains a 


1 -K. Des. : : 
er ee set of instructions for you to fit your par- 


ticular type of business. These instructions 
are so complete you cannot go wrong. By 
using this system you avoid the heavy pen- 
alties for failure to keep records and pay the 
taxes. Over one million copies sold. 


This is the ONLY service designed to fit 
your particular business. The service con- 
sists of two books: (1) A loose-leaf binder 
containing 50 forms sufficient for one to 20 
employees for one year. (2) A special in- 
struction book to fit your particular business, 
completely worked out for 59 different types 
of business. 


Distributes bucket weight 
over larger area of belt 


® Large head prevents pulling 
through belt 


® Conical point pierces through 


belt 


® Punching unnecessary — no 
weakening of belt 


® Avoids cutting, fraying, or ravelling of belt fabric 


® Saves belt—reduces break downs and maintenance When ordering do not fail to state the type 
@ Sizes in stock all %-inch diameter of business in which you are engaged. 
The ideal bolt for bucket elevator installations where loading Order Foundation System, price $4.00, 
factors are heayy and belts prematurely wear out. Effects sub- plus postage. 


stantial savings in maintenance costs, as it eliminates punching 
holes in belt—the real cause of belt deterioration and breakdowns. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND NAME OF YOUR DEALER Grain & Feed Journals 
Screw Conveyor Corporation Consolidated 


702 HOFFMAN ST. CALUMET HAMMOND, IND. 


SCREW CONVEYORS 


Tt ES 332 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Illinois 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


RAIN — faanag 
Gr 7229 JOUE 


INCORPORATED 


332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl., U.S.A. 
Charles S. Clark, Manager 


MIAN 
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ED 
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A merger of 


GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL 
Established 1898 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR & 
GRAIN TRADE 
Established 1882 


THE GRAIN WORLD 
Established 1928 


PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 
Established 1844 


Published on the second and fourth 
Wednesdays of each month in the inter- 
ests of better business methods for pro- 
gressive wholesale dealers in grain, feed 
and field seeds. It is the champion of 
improved mechanical equipment for facili- 
tating and expediting the handling, grind- 
ing and improvement of grain, feeds and 
seeds. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES to United 
States, Canada and countries within the 
8th Postal Zone, semi-monthly, one year, 
cash with order, $2.00; single copy current 
issue, 25c. 

To Foreign Countries, prepaid, one year, 
$3.00. 

THE ADVERTISING value of the Grain 
& Feed Journals Consolidated as a me- 
dium for reaching progressive grain, feed 
and field seed dealers and elevator oper- 
ators is unquestioned. 

Advertisements of meritorious grain 
elevator and feed grinding machinery and 
of responsible firms who seek to serve 
grain, feed and field seed dealers are so- 
licited. We will not knowingly permit our 
pages to be used by irresponsible firms 
for advertising a fake or a swindle. 

LETTERS on subjects of interest to 
those engaged in the grain, feed and field 
seed trades, news items, reports on crops, 
grain movements, new grain firms, new 
grain elevators, contemplated improve- 
ments, grain receipts, shipments, and cars 
leaking grain in transit, are always wel- 
come. Let us hear from you. 


QUERIES for grain trade information 
not found in the Journal are _ invited. 
The service is free. 


CHICAGO, ILL., DECEMBER 9, 1936 


THE GRAIN grading school proved to 
be such an attractive feature of the Na- 
tional Ass’n’s Milwaukee convention that 
the Federal Supervisors will arrange a 
more extensive program for the Dallas 
convention next October with the hope 
of familiarizing more shippers with the 
technique of classifying grain into grades 
and estimating more accurately the value 
of their purchases. 


A PYROMANIAC parolled after 
spending several years in prison has 
again set fire to the property of a milling 
firm at Collins, N. Y., and caused a com- 
plete destruction of the mill. A soft heart- 
ed judge turned the boy loose on the 
community after he had confessed to 
starting destructive fires so the property 
owners must pay the bill through in- 
creased premiums for fire insurance. 
When property owners come to a clearer 
understanding of just how the activities 
of arson addicts affect their cost of fire 
insurance fewer incarcerated incendiaries 
will be given their liberty. 


CROP REPORTS IN greater number 
from every grain growing district would 
be welcomed by all Journal readers. Let 
us hear from you. 


THE SHIPMENT of oats from Min- 
neapolis to country points clearly indi- 
cates that U. S. farmers are producing 
entirely too many, and the price is so 
high the busy burocrats must soon devise 
some plausible excuse for regulating the 
production. 


TWO MORE INCENDIARY fires re- 
ported in this number also tell of confes- 
sions by individuals who started the fire. 
The permanent confinement of more of 
these pyromaniacs will help to reduce the 
number of elevator fires as well as the 
cost of fire insurance. 


OF THE MANY accidents reported in 
this number to grain dealers, two were 
killed at railroad crossings. A third 
slipped off the loading platform and the 
fourth was nearly suffocated by a flood of 
oats which enveloped him. Some will profit 
by the disastrous experiences of these 
unfortunates; others will never exercise 
caution. 


HERE’S A NEW hazard for country 
grain elevator men. A farmer bought a 
new automobile and nearly wrecked the 
office of the Hill Grain Co., Derby, Ohio. 
While the grain men generally are always 
glad to welcome farmers into their pri- 
vate offices, they much prefer customers 
would use the door provided for the gen- 
eral public. 


THE CAUSE of the farm agitator 
must be weak when he uses the net in- 
come of the farmers to compare with the 
gross income of the manufacturers to 
prove the farmers are not getting their 
share of the national income. It grieves 
these scheming agitators to learn that the 
farmers get more out of their farms than 
the agitators. 


THE INSTALLATION OF larger and 
faster elevator legs in country elevators 
proves conclusively that operators have 
grown tired of working long hours in or- 
der to empty the receiving sink or load a 
car. A 1,000 bushel leg is just one step 
ahead of the old time scoop shovel loader. 
Discard it, install a large leg and devote 
your time to business building. The cost 
of operating and maintaining a 2,500 bus. 
leg is little more than for a 1,000 bus. leg. 


SOYBEANS are gaining more recog- 
nition in the markets, five terminals hav- 
ing inaugurated daily official reports of 
receipts and shipments the same as for 
other grains. It must be pleasing to pro- 
ducers to note that since the futures mar- 
ket was started the price has advanced 
from $1.20 to $1.40 per bushel, and at a 
time when the crop was being harvested. 
In fact, the price of beans is so high the 
processors threaten to import beans from 
China. 
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INTERIOR shippers in the Pacific 
Northwest should consider the possibili- 
ties of being involved by the contem- 
plated action of the maritime strikers to 
declare grain loaded in sacks contraband 
when the car was loaded by non-union 
labor, or the sacks were made in a non- 
union factory. The autocrats seem to 
think they are in the saddle. 


OPEN HOUSE RECEPTIONS by ele- 
vator operators are proving such attrac- 
tive events the wonder is all grain deal- 
ers do not celebrate occasionally just to 
enlighten their friend and patrons as to 
all their various sidelines in which they 
are prepared to serve customers. A movie, 
a buffet lunch and a little entertainment 
will hold a large crowd for the sales talks. 


SOME GRAIN ELEVATOR owners 
have learned that no structure is stronger 
than its own foundation and many of the 
old-time foundations have been so weak- 
ened by burrowing rodents that they are 
being replaced by heavy reinforced con- 
crete foundations which give relief from 
the burrowing pests and insure the super- 
structure against an unexpected collapse. 


THE WHEAT marketing methods of 
the Western Canada Pools cost the wheat 
grower, the banks and the governments 
many millions, but that does not deter 
the pool promoters from organizing a 
life insurance company—“The Biggest on 
Earth and Exclusively for Farmers.” 
These brazen agitators will next promote 
“An Air Line Especially for Farmers” 
and run express trains straight to hell. 


THE WINNING of the Grand Cham- 
pionship for the best wheat for the fifth 
time and for oats for the third time by 
an Alberta farmer who exhibited samples 
at the International Grain and Hay 
Show proves again that the careful selec- 
tion and preparation of seed and the in- 
telligent cultivation of the fields can al- 
ways be depended upon to bring pleasing 
results. 


JUDGING FROM MANY installations 
of feed mixers reported in this number, 
feed grinders are finding this service in 
ever increasing demand, so all are pre- 
paring to help their patrons to perfect 
mixtures of any formula desired. Those 
who install the latest and best equipment 
owe it to themselves to advise their pa- 
trons of their improved facilities and the 
better mixtures they are prepared to turn 
out. 


PRICE-FIXING has been approved in 
the decision of the Supreme Court given 
Dec. 7 upholding the Illinois and Califor- 
nia fair trade practice laws, as to goods 
covered by brand or trade-mark in the 
hands of resellers; and grain dealers sell- 
ing side lines must govern themselves ac- 
cordingly. To cut the price of a trade- 
marked article it will be necessary to 
empty the branded container into another 
receptacle. 
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The Feed Makers' Opportunity 


Enlarging of the International Live 
Stock Exposition, annually held in the In- 
ternational Amphitheater at Chicago, has 
received extra impetus during the last 
few years. To diversify its interests in 
line with the diverse interests of the 
farming population the show has been ex- 
tended beyond the showing of cattle, 
horses, hogs, and sheep to include a meat 
show, a 4-H Club Congress, a grain and 
seed show, a draft horse show, and, this 
year, a wool show. 

Perhaps, some day, the feed manufac- 
turing industry will seize the opportunity 
to exhibit animal feeds at this great Ex- 
position, as it already is making exten- 
sive exhibits at the poultry and_ pet 
shows. 


A Perpetual Fire Brand 


One of the most encouraging signs of 
the time is the rapid disposal of the old- 
time spark catching wood shingle roof. 
In its time this fire-promoting hazard has 
burned more country elevators than any 
other known hazard. 

It is perfectly natural that many of the 
mutual fire insurance companies special- 
izing in insurance of country elevators 
have long refused to issue policies on ele- 
vators covered with this fire promoting 
hazard. 

Not only does iron cladding the eleva- 
tor protect it from locomotive sparks and 
exposure hazards, but it earns such a 
pleasing credit on fire insurance premi- 
ums that elevator owners cannot afford 
to tolerate any but iron roofing and sid- 
ing. In most cases the credit will more 
than pay for the iron cladding in a few 
years, so unless courting destruction, no 
elevator owner will consider the covering 
of a modern elevator with wood shingles. 


Argentina Takes a Forward Step 


Abolition of guaranteed minimum 
prices for wheat and flaxseed by the Ar- 
gentine government reflects a belief that 
the private grain trade is fully capable of 
maintaining the market at a fair price. 

In taking this action the South Ameri- 
can republic had the example of Canada, 
which took similar action on its wheat 
guaranty when the price level was such 
as to require considerable courage to 
abandon control. 

In operation the effect of a price arbi- 
trarily fixed is to furnish a mark at which 
to shoot. Buyers who might lay in sup- 
plies feel that a price slightly above that 
fixed is sufficient to bid, and remain out 
of the market above that level; and the 
market stagnates to the disadvantage of 
producers. Retirement of government 
from the market invites the free play of 
competition and consequent higher prices. 
That has been the experience of Canada 

-since the guaranty was set so low as to 


be inoperative. 


Agriculture Buro Helps Bulls 


After the price of wheat had steadily 
advanced for 30 days some 10 cents per 
bushel the professional bull speculators 
had some high-priced wheat to unload 
early this month and are pleased at the 
assistance given them by the Buro of Ag- 
ricultural Economics in its official dec- 
laration that “Wheat prices are expected 
to remain at high levels throughout the 
winter months,’ mentioning that the 
Western wheat belt is urgently in need of 
moisture, to support its price forecast. 

Of course, the future price of wheat, 
as always, depends upon future condi- 
tions, and no one believes the Buro has 
advance information on the amount of 
snow and rain that will fall during the 
winter and spring, so its forecast will 
be accepted for what it is worth by men 
experienced in the trade, especially since 
the winter wheat acreage seeded is the 
largest on record. 

When the government put out its bull 
price forecast Dec. 1 the open interest 
in wheat futures was 99,525,000, while 
on Dec. 3 it was 93,781,000 bus. In other 
words, the holders of over 5,000,000 bus. 
of wheat futures sold out immediately 
after the government announcement. 

Nevertheless the efforts of the Bur» 
are commendable, and it is hoped it will 
continue to render valuable assistance in 
the future by putting out bull forecasts 
after every considerable rise in prices. 


Decision on Commodity 
Exchange Act 


The refusal by the Supreme Court 
Dec. 7 to entertain an appeal in the two 
suits against the enforcement of the 
Commodity Exchange Act does not mean 
that the Court approves the Act. 

The Court does not see any reason to 
interfere with the orderly procedure of 
the circuit court to which the two suits 
now will be appealed, there being in the 
view of the Court no pressing need to 
expedite the final decision. 

In these two suits as in others attack- 
ing the laws regulating the exchanges the 
difficulty has been that the petitioners 
were plaintiffs instead of defendants. 
They could hardly show that they were 
suffering any substantial financial loss 
thru enforcement of the law, and they 
were not sitting in jail. 7 

In the two or three cases where the 
government sought to establish criminal 
liability for violation of the Grain Fu- 
tures Act, now the Commodity Exchange 
Act, the prosecution has fallen down 
because the courts carefully consider the 
defenses before subjecting an individual 
to fine or imprisonment. 

It seems that no attack on the Commod- 
ity Exchange Act can be successful until 
some self-sacrificing exchange member 
violates an obviously unconstitutional gec- 
tion of the Act with the purpose of being 
fined or jailed to make a test case. 
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Raising Scale Ticket Weights 


By placing the figure 1 after the 100 
resulted recently in the arrest of a Michi- 
gan farmer who delivered only 100 
pounds of red beans, but through chang- 
ing the figures collected for 1,001 pounds. 
If deliveries of agricultural products are 
to be settled for on the farmer’s copy of 
the scale ticket issued, then it behooves 
grain dealers who make such settlements 
to perforate both the amount and the 
price on the ticket. Otherwise they will 
encourage sellers of grain to raise the 
figures. 

While regular customers can generally 
be depended upon to refrain from such 
trickery, trucker peddlers and occasional 
customers need to be watched carefully, 
lest they yield to temptation and commit 
forgery by raising the figures on the 
ticket issued to them. 

Lax methods in safeguarding scale 
tickets has brought heavy losses to 
many grain buyers and no doubt many 
others will suffer until buyers refuse to 
settle for grain bought except on their 
own records. Few changers of weight 
tickets appreciate that altering either the 
weight or the price written above the sig- 
nature of the grain buyer is forgery—a 
penitentiary offense. 


Legislation in Washington 


It is the judgment of close observers 
that grain handlers are going to be pleas- 
antly disappointed when the Congress re- 
assembles. 

The Farm Buro, with its crop control 
schemes, has been losing ground to the 
Farmers Union and the Grange, the cot- 
ton and tobacco producers being the only 
large interests favoring production con- 
trol. It is thought that crop insurance 
will be made effective on a small and 
experimental scale. 

Some progress toward control of pro- 
duction may be made indirectly thru 
marketing agreements, the courts having 
sustained the power of the federal gov- 
ernment to control marketing; but these 
probably will be confined to crops grown 
in limited areas, leaving grain handler 
untouched. ; 

No headway will be made by the agi- 
tators who would limit storage of grain 
under the government insurance plan to 
elevators owned by farm organizations, 
experience with the Farm Board’s grain 
corporation having been so costly the ad- 
ministration prefers to have a free hand 
in the interest of efficiency. 


WRIGHT PATMAN’S pro posed 
amendment to the Robinson-Patman anti- 
price discrimination act prohibiting a 
manufacturer from retailing his product 
is probably unconstitutional, as permit- 
ting an individual to manufacture and re- 
tail, while denying that privilege to a 
corporation. 
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Safe-guarding Your Scales 


Continued improvement of highways is 
encouraging the use of larger and larger 
trucks with the result that small capacity 
scales are being wrecked by over-loading. 
If grain buyers are unwilling or unable 
to install modern, large capacity truck 
scales, then they owe it to themselves and 
to their customers to post large signs in 
the driveway warning drivers to keep off 
scale platforms with large loads. 


Several grain dealers have not only 
been put to the expense of buying a new 
scale by permitting heavily loaded trucks 
to enter the driveway, but this disaster 
has been followed by suits for damages 
and injuries. While every scale owner 
tries to keep drivers of heavy loads off of 
his small capacity scale, still the warning 
signs will help him and relieve him from 
much of the blame for excessive loads 
coming onto his scale platform. Even with 
the signs posted at conspicuous points, he 
must continue his vigilance if his scales 
are to be safe-guarded and damage suits 
are to be avoided. Post the sign— 
“LARGE TRUCKS KEEP OFF.” 


Grain Improvement 


Slowly but surely wheat, corn and 
other grain crops are moving forward to 
higher and higher quality and increased 
yields. At the first International Grain & 
Hay Show held in connection with the 
International Live Stock Exposition in 
1919, a 64.5 lb. wheat won the grand 
championship and the title of “wheat 
king” for J. C. Mitchell, of Dahinda, 
Sask. In 1921 the title was won with a 
sample of 63.3 lb. wheat exhibited by G. 
W. Kraft, of Bozeman, Mont. From that 
point on the test weights of the winning 
wheats became heavier and heavier, with 
few set-backs. Nothing less than a 66 lb. 
wheat has been able to win the crown 
since the 1930 showing of a 67.5 lb. 
sample of hard red spring Reward wheat 
placed Herman Trelle, of Wembley, Alta., 
for the second time at the head of the 
list. This year the Trelle name won for 
the 5th time with a 66.3 lb. sample of the 
same kind and variety of wheat. 


Oats also show the influence of the 
International and other agricultural 
shows in the constant improvement of 
test weights. The list of past grand cham- 
pions show samples of 45, 46 and 48 lb. 
oats, but the trend in test weights has 
been constantly upward. Herman Trelle’s 
51 lb. Victory oats this year stand at the 
head of the list. 

The International and other agricul- 
tural shows are to be highly commended 
for the influence they undoubtedly exert 
in the constant improvement of the grain 
and field crops that are a livelihood for so 
many of our middle western and western 
farmers. 


What Are You Doing About 
Trucks? 


Inevitably in every trend that takes busi- 
ness away from dealers of one class and 
passes it over to another, counteracting influ- 
ences are set up. Some dealers devise means 
for successfully meeting the new competition. 
Either they adapt themselves to it or they 
hold their trade by developing some new serv- 
ice impossible to the new competition. 

It is said that man thrives on adversity. 
Adversity whips him up to seemingly super- 
human effort. Frequently, out of the forced 
corrections in his manner of life, or his way 
of doing business, bigger business, greater in- 
fluence and a larger prosperity emerges. Books 
are written on the subject, great books and 
little books, that give example after example 


of how this man and that man saved his 
industry. 
A worrisome threat to one department 


of the country elevator business a few years 
ago was the rapid increase in the number 
of portable grinders in the middle states, leav- 
ing in its wake a mortgaged mass of discarded 
portables. 

In that struggle a great many country ele- 
vator operators sat idly on the sidelines and 
watched the coat of dust on their stationary 
grinders grow thicker and thicker, or hope- 
lessly advertised their grinding machinery 
for sale and literally gave it away to the first 
“sucker” who would bid for it, hoping to 
save something from a dead business. 

But here and there a persevering country 
elevator operator refused to give up this de- 
partment of his business. Outcroppings ap- 
peared where country elevator men _ them- 
selves purchased portable grinders and offered 
“on the farm” grinding service to their pa- 
trons; or where deep-boxed trucks were 
bought or hired and sent to the farms free 
to bring back grain for grinding, and ‘return 
ground grain to the farmer. 

Probably the greatest success in combat- 
ting portable grinder competition was achieved 
but the courageous individuals who boldly 
plunged more heavily into the feed business, 
installing more and better machinery, put- 
ting in mixers, corn crackers, larger grind- 
ers, and offering formula grinding and mixing 
service, or making better feeds under their 
own brands. Unable to offer a complete 
service the portables soon found themselves 
unable to meet the shrewd competition of the 
alert elevator man. The business of the ele- 


vators offering complete grinding and mix- 
ing service grew as the portable business 
waned, and the stubborn elevator men who 


didn’t know when to quit found themselves 
enjoying a greater business in their feed de- 
partments than they had thought existed a 
few years before. 

In the present battle between the railroads 
and the trucks the same story has been par- 
tially repeated. Some elevator doors have 
been hopelessly swung shut and padlocked as 
an indiréct effect from the movements. of 
itinerant merchant truckers. But thruout the 
country are many stubborn elevator opera- 
tors who refuse to give up their business 
to the itinerants. 

One Nebraska company put up a large 
concrete elevator, with fast handling machin- 
ery that could whisk a truckload of wheat into 
the bins much more rapidly than the old equip- 
ment could handle a wagonload. In Illinois 
a country elevator bought three large trucks 
and offered competitive trucking service. In 
Michigan and Ohio are countless country ele- 
vators who have saved their produce, hay and 
straw sideline business thru the employment 
of their own trucks hauling direct to the 
markets. A great many elevator operators are 
successfully meeting the competition of itinerant 
truckers by providing responsible services im- 
possible to the itinerant. 

Doutbless there are a dozen ways to beat 
the itinerant. What method are you using? 


> 
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No Recovery When Not a Party 
to Contract with Railroad 


The Vincent Grain Co. shipped one car of 
corn each from Brainard, Foley and Osceola, 
Neb., consigned to itself at Omaha with reship- 
ment privilege. 

The Feeders Supply Co. bought the three 
cars for delivery at 
received Bs/L showing that the local freight 
to Omaha had been paid, with a balance due 
of 4%c per 100 pounds, the total being the 
thru rate from initial point in Nebraska to 
Tonganoxie. 

The Fair-Hinshaw Milling Co. bought the 
three cars of corn and received the duly in- 
dorsed Bs/L from the Feeders Supply Co., 
thereafter demanding that it be permitted to 
pay the local freight rate of 20%c from 
Omaha to Tonganoxie to get trarisit at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., at the extra transit charge of 
3c. The Union Pacific agent complied. 

The Fair-Hinshaw Co. then drew on the 
Feeders Supply Co. for the full amount of 
local freight at 20%c per 100 Ilbs., so the 
Feeders was out l6c per 100 and Fair-Hin- 
shaw out only 3c per 100 Ibs., the railroad 
getting the 23%c thru rate from Omaha to 
Memphis. 

The Feeders Supply Co. tried to collect 
from Fair-Hinshaw, but failed, and then 
started suit against the Union Pacific to re- 
cover an alleged overcharge of $128 on car 
U. P. 126,521 the schedule tariff rate calling 
for only $36. 

The Circuit Court of Jackson County, Mis- 
souri, gave judgment to the Feeders Sup- 
ply Co. on all three cars; but on appeal the 
Kansas City Court of Appeals reversed the 
decision June 15, 1936, and denied a rehear- 
ing Oct. 5. 1936, more than 12 years after 
the Feeders Supply Co. had paid the freight 
Mar. 21, 1924. 

The Court of Appeals held that after the 
Feeders Supply Co. indorsed and delivered 
the Bs/L to the Fair-Hinshaw Co. it lost 
any rights in the contract of shipment, which 
then was solely between the Fair-Hinshaw 
Co. and the Union Pacific. The contract be- 
tween the Fair-Hinshaw Co. and the Union 
Pacific did not place any greater liability on 
the Feeders Supply Co. than was already 
placed on it. Evidently the mistake was in 
honoring the draft that cost the Feeders 
Supply Co. 16c per 100 Ibs —96 S. W. Rep. 
(2d) 1056. 


Tonganoxie, Kan., and 


My Service 


hall I take all and day by day, 
Give nothing back along the way, 


Shall naught of Service come from 
me 


That life on Earth may happier be? 
Or shall I not rejoice to find 
Some little need for being kind, 


And seek each chance that gift to 
make 


To one from whom so much I take? 
The heart is dull and cold as stone, 
Where gratitude is never known 
And thankless he, who while he lives 
Takes all from life, but nothing 
gives. 
N. P. Padgett 
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reforms or improvements. 
trade, send it to the Journals for publication. ] 


Missouri Ass'n Is Sold 


Grain & Feed Journals: We feel mighty good 
over the increase in our membership of more 
than 250. We were very fortunate in securing 
the service of Fred Chambers as a field sec’y, 
who went from town to town thru Missouri, 
selling the Missouri Grain Dealers and Millers 
Ass'n to the dealers. He not only sold the 
Ass’n and secured members but gave the deal- 
ers a lot of encouragement in regard to having 
passed legislation to regulate the itinerant 
trucker and hope for a hearing of the sales tax 
suit, which is being carried to the Supreme 
Court. : 

We believe that the grain dealers and millers 
of Missouri realize the need of an Ass'n. We 
are now working on legislation. Many other 
things will come up for the Ass’n to do. We 
realize that improvements in our trade can be 
made only if the right fellow takes over the 
job and does the work—A. H. Meinershagen, 
Sec’y, Higginsville, Mo. 


Condensed Returns from Truck 
Questionnaire 


Out of 8,400 questionnaires mailed to grain 
elevator operators in Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Illinois, Colorado, Oklahoma and 
Texas, the eight states served by the Asso- 
ciated Southwest Country Elevators in its 
efforts to curb the depredations of itinerant 
merchant trucks, 1,303 replies were received. 

To the question, “Do you own or hire trucks 
to purchase grain or to deliver grain and 
other commodities to the farm?” 671, or a 
little over 50%, answered “no,’ 242 admit- 
ted owning their own trucks, 193 said they 
hired trucks, and 84 stated that they both 
owned and hired trucks. 

To the question “Have you suffered any loss 
of business because of the operations of 
trucker-dealers?” 1,061 said “yes,” only 77 
said “no,” and 67 admitted “some.” 

Grain dealers showed a marked distaste for 
weighing the merchant trucker. Replies to 
the question, “Do you permit trucker-dealers 
who compete with you to use your scales?” 
584 jadmitted “ves,” but 601 gave a vehement 

no. 

Among those who performed the weigh- 
ing service wide variations existed in charges 
assessed. The replies showed 9 charging 5c 
per ton, 2 charging 10c per ton, 179 charging 
10c per load, 10 charging 15c¢ per load, 86 
charging 25c per load, 66 replied 10 to 50c 
per load, 25 said 50c to $1 per load, 1 said 
20c per ton, 1 replied 20c each way, 3 just 
said “20c.” Among the replies 12 said they 
made “the regular charge,” 10 said they 
charged a nominal fee, and 171 replied they 
charged nothing for the weighing service. 

Some charge by the cwk; 1 said 10c per 
cewt., 1 said 10c per cwt. for the first 3,000 
lbs. net and Yc per cwt. for all over. 

Several of the grain dealers attempt to pro- 
tect their normal handling charges on grain 
in the charges assessed on the weighing sery- 
ice. One of the replies said he charged “4c 
abu. 2 said 34c, 19 said lic) 1 said) 4c, 15 
said 2c, and 1 said 3c. 

Farmers generally prefer to deal with the 
local elevator and will sell to truckers only 
when offered an unjustified high price. 
Only 37 of the replies indicated truckers pay- 
ing less for grain at the farm than the ele- 
ator would pay for the same grain deliv- 
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ered at the elevator. Of these replies 32 
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ereat majority of replies showed truckers pay- 
ing elevator prices or more for grain on the 
farm. Replies numbering 422 said the truck- 
ers paid the same at the farm as the elevator 
paid delivered, 151 said “more at the farm,” 
33 said 4-5c¢ over the elevator, 102 said 1-2c 
over, 22 said 2-3c over, 48 said 5-10c over, 
48 said 2-5c over, 50 said 1-5¢ over 48 said “no 
standard price.” 


Broad’ Canadian Grain Inquiry 


The Royal Grain Inquiry is expected to re- 
open hearings soon under Justice Turgeon. 
The order-in-council that appointed the Com- 
mission has given it almost unlimited scope 
to study and report “upon the subject of the 
production, buying, selling, holding, storing, 
transporting and exporting of Canadian grains 
and grain products, and other questions inci- 
dent to such matters, and in particular, but 
without restricting the generality of the fore- 
going terms, to inquire into and to report 
upon: 

“(1) The methods now or heretofore em- 
ployed in marketing Canadian grains abroad, 
including government grain boards, co-opera- 
tive or pool marketing, price stabilization 
measures and the open market or competitive 
methods upon markets. 

“(2) All transactions since the year 1930 
pertaining to the handling of grain for re- 
lief and seeding purposes in Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, under the Dominion 
government guarantee or otherwise. 

“(3) The extent, if any, to which the 
Canadian Wheat Board protected speculative 
short interests in the Winnipeg wheat mar- 
ket in December, 1935, immediately following 
the higher price fixed by the Argentine gov- 
ernment for Argentine wheat; and the effect, 
whether beneficial or harmful, of any such 
action taken by the board. 

“(4) The effect of the practice of mixing 
and of the selection of grain from protein 
content by millers and experters. 


“(5) The causes of the decrease in Ca- 
nadian grain exports in recent years. 
“(6) The measures which should be taken 


to retain and to extend the marketing through- 
out the world of Canadian wheat and other 
grains and their products.” 


Coming Conventions 


Trade conventions are always worth while, as 
they afford live, progressive grain dealers a 
chance to meet other merchants from the same 
Industry. You can not afford to pass up these 
onportunities to cultivate friendly relations and 
profit hy the experience and study of others. 

Jan. 26; 27, 28. Farmers Grain Dealers 


Ass’n of Iowa, Des Moines, Ta. 
Feb. 2, 3,4. Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n 
of North Dakota, Grand Forks, N. D. 


Feb. 16, 17, 18. Farmers Elevator Ass’n of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Feb. 22, 23. Farmers Grain Dealers Ass'n 
of Ohio, Toledo, O. 


_May 10, 11. Illinois Grain Dealers Ass’n 
Decatur Ill. 


June 1, 2. Pacific States Seedsmens Ass’ n, 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 


June 21,22. Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Deal- 
ers Ass’n, Breakers Hotel, Cedar Point, O. 


’ 


Grain Dealers Meet at 
South Whitley 


Nearly 225 grain and hay dealers from the 
northern half “of Indiana met in the High 
School Gymnasium, South Whitley, Satur- 
day evening, Dec. 5, for the regular meeting 
of the Northeastern Indiana Hay & Grain 
Dealers Ass’n. The turkey banquet started 
promptly at 7 p. m. 

Joseph F. Cox, Washington, D. C., an 
official of the Department of Agriculture, pre- 
sented a thoro discussion of the ‘“Adminis- 
tration’s Agricultural Policy and Its Effect 
on the Grain Trade.” 

Present were representatives from the grain 
trade of Fort Wayne, Chicago, Indianapolis, 
Decatur (Ind.), and Toledo. 


Sam Carlisle Succumbs 


Sam S. Carlisle, widely known middle west- 
ern grain man, died suddenly in a St. Joseph, 
Mo., hospital Dec. 4, from a cerebral hemor- 
rhage suffered Nov. 30. He was 57 years old. 

Mr. Carlisle's record in the grain business 
extended almost from boyhood. He was first 
admitted to membership in the St. Louis Mer- 
chants Exchange in 1897, where he started as 
a floor salesman for the Parrott-Baxter Grain 
Co. 

Twelve years later he took out a member- 
ship in the Omaha Grain Exchange. At Omaha 
he was for four years head of the wheat de- 
partment of Trans-Mississippi Grain Co. Later 
he was identified with the Omaha Elevator 
Co. on a joint account, and this connection was 
followed with his opening of the S. S. Carlisle 
Grain Co. 

Kansas City was his next move. At Kansas 
City he became vice-pres. of the Continental 
Grain Co., a connection maintained until re- 
cently when he became identified with the St. 
Joseph interests of the Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co. 

Mr. Carlisle was a prominent member of the 
grain trade,an ardent ass’n supporter, and had 
a host of friends, who deeply sympathize with 
the family in their bereavement. 


— 


S. S. Carlisle, Kansas City, Mo., 


Deceased 
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Crop Insurance 


From an address by S. W. Wiper, pres. Grain and Feed Dealers National Ass’n, before the 
South Dakota Farmers Elevator Assn. at Sioux Falls, S. D. 


You will remember that the President, in 
the midst of the campaign, spoke favorably of 
some plan for crop insurance, and that he fol- 
lowed with appointment of a com’ite that was 
to review the subject for him with an idea that 
suggestions could be made to Congress. Mr. 
Wallace, sec’y of agriculture, called in repre- 
sentative men of the grain and marketing inter- 
ests to consider crop insurance. It appeared 
from the start that the U. S. Depart. of Agri. 
expects to test an insurance plan, first on wheat 
and then perhaps on corn or cotton. 

There have been forms of crop insurance for 
the last fifty-five years, the first being largely 
in the form of hail insurance. Almost twenty 
years ago there were a few large companies 
that experimented with what they called “all 
risk” insurance for farmers, where crop yield, 
price and total farm income ail were insured. 
An impractical scheme for crop insurance was 
even written into the Agricultural Marketing 
Act that created the Farm Board, but it was 
never used. 


Insurance companies that first began the 
so-called ‘“‘all risk’? insurance, lost heavily 
whenever they tried to insure the farmer any 
certain income. There were too many factors 
involved to make it possible to write an intelli- 
gent premium table. i 

There has been considerable discussion of 
crop insurance, and today the majority of eco- 
nomic opinion seems to be against insurance 
of income, or even insurance of price, and to 
be more in favor of insurance of yield. This 
insurance of yield seems to be the definite line 
along which the U. S. Government will work 
if it goes into crop insurance for wheat. 

No one can forecast details of any plan that 
Congress may adopt, but it is fairly safe to pre- 
dict that they will definitely adopt some plan 
by the spring planting season. 

The farmer would establish his normal aver- 
age expectation of yield. The government would 
insure, then, a certain percentage of his nor- 
mal average yield of wheat. Let us assume 
that for a certain section of your State this 
average would be 12 bushels to the acre. The 
government would insure the farmer for, say, 
10 bus. If the farmer’s fields yield in excess of 
that 10 bus. he would pay insurance premium, 
and this premium would be “bushels of wheat’’ 
turned over to the Government agency. If his 
yield were under 10 bushels, he would receive 
from the Government the number of bushels of 
wheat needed to bring his yield up to 10 bus. 
per acre. In either case, probably no money 
transaction takes place, premium and insurance 
benefit both being paid in bushels of wheat. I 
have used the figures just stated for illustra- 
tion, and without any idea that they are figures 
to be adopted. 

It is evident that Government premiums and 
payments would, in the first few years, be 
found to be far from correct in many areas 
and in many individual cases. In all fairness, 
it must be said that the plan, if used, would need 
a few years to establish fair and sufficient 
premiums and payments. If we are to con- 
sider the plan as fair and worth a trial, we 
must accord it time to work itself out, for there 
are no statistics available that will make the 
scheme fool-proof. 

We must neither accept nor condemn this 
plan on insufficient knowledge and, strange as 
it may sound, I urge your careful study of the 
crop insurance idea before you allow yourself 
to be influenced by propaganda either for or 
against it. 

On the red side of the ledger for one 
thing, the receipt of an important volume of 
bushels of wheat as premiums in any year, 
would place considerable stocks of grain in the 


hands of the Federal Government. Wheat in 
the show windows always has had an effect on 
the market. It is visible wheat that, if subject 
to release at the order of a man or a commis- 
sion, always holds a threat over the market. 

Will the farmer be as eager to insure in 
those areas where moisture and other factors 
are fairly stable, and where annual yield is not 
variable? And won’t there be more inclination 
to insure in those areas where yield is subject 
to great variations? Of course, premium rates 
would be varied for different regions, but this 
may lead to some feeling between different areas 
that discrimination is being practiced. 

What effect will crop insurance have upon 
the shiftless farmer? If his yield be insured, 
will he practice as careful farming methods as 
he would otherwise? 

What effect will insurance have upon large 
scale farming? Large scale farming, where 
huge tractor-drawn implement gangs are used, 
has been held back largely through the terrific 
risks involved in a series of poor years. But 
these big machine farms can, it is claimed, 
make profits on a much smaller yield than can 
the one-man farm. If the machine farm is in- 
sured for a yield that covers its average oper- 
ating cost and some profit, would there be a 
tendency toward expansion of this type of 
farming in this and other Western Great Plains 
areas? 

What will be the effect on the market if the 
plan actually accomplishes one thing it sets out 
to do; to stabilize the market price? Farmers 
with grain to market generally will oppose gov- 
ernment activity that tends to hold down that 
price, even though most of them are willing to 
have the government boost the price in years 
of good yields. If this stabilization actually 
comes about, what will be the effect upon our 
futures markets, and upon the participation in 
those markets of persons who are willing to 
speculate upon ownership of grain? 

Benefits—Crop insurance, it is believed, 
would remove the perennial need for seed loans 
in marginal wheat areas. It would also re- 
move, it is claimed, the need for funds for 
human relief in drouth years, providing the 
insurance guaranteed the farmer a yield which, 
at the going price, assured him of at least a 
minimum living standard. 

If insurance is good in almost all other lines, 
why not for farming? If a prominent risk- 
writing agency is willing to insure you against 
birth of twins in the family, should it refuse 
to consider yield of the soil? Many schools in- 
sure their big football games against rainfall 
on the day of the game; why not insure for 
rainfall for a season? 

Crop insurance should and will be opposed if 
and when it should develop that it is uneco- 
nomic and unpractical. But I, personally, am 
inclined to be lenient with any plan whose pur- 
pose is to lessen hardship for men, to protect 
women and children against the untold misery 
of crop failure on the farm, and to protect our 
farming communities against those years of total 
failure that hurt the business man as well as 
the farmer. 


No new elevators needed—In the confer- 
ence at Washington it was partially determined 
that surplus wheat gathered by the Government 
as premiums, will be stored in elevators already 
established, and that new and unnecessary 
facilities will not be encouraged. Farm stor- 
age for wheat, while proposed at the confer- 
ence, was generally considered unfeasible. 
There was some intimation that this surplus 
grain would be stored in terminal, rather than 
country, elevators. The argument was made 
that country houses would find Government 
grain embarrassing in good years when the 
full capacity of the elevator was needed. 
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Receipt of this grain at the country elevators, 
perhaps in small lots of various grades, will be 
the first important job in marketing or storing 
the premiums paid to the federal government. 
In the average year these premium payments 
will probably be small enough to make their 
storage in the country both economical and 
practical. In delivering small lots of wheat, 
the grading at the country point will be impor- 
tant, and I suggest that you might give careful 
study to this point, and make recommendations 
to the Sec’y of Agriculture before the plan is 
written into a proposal for legislation. 


Storage Rate—If country houses are used, 
it will probably be at a lower storage rate than 
now set by your state laws of the Northwest, 
for terminal houses have offered a rate that is 
below the annual country house rate. 

Your national interests and ours are quite 
similar, and I cannot too strongly urge your 
careful co-operation with our national ass’n in 
this crop insurance legislation. Congress is 
much impressed by numbers; perhaps more im- 
pressed sometimes with numbers than with 
logic. When we are in agreement upon certain 
phases of the proposed legislation, we should 
give to Washington the full value of our ex- 
perience and study. Your national organization 
working with our own, can, I believe, prevent 
the entrance of politics into this crop insurance 
scheme as it affects marketing. Let us encour- 
age these joint meetings, so that the United 
States may continue to be served by the most 
efficient and the most practical grain marketing 
system known in the world today. 


Kansas City, Mo —Eighty-four trade 
ass'ns, representing grain, coal, lumber, seed, 
hay, fruit and vegetable producers, shippers 
and receivers, have joined the Associated 
Southwest Country Elevators to combat the 
itinerant merchant trucker. 


The history of all people has been a con- 
tinuous battle against government aggres- 
sion. There has never been a people who 
have started out as free who have not found 
as time goes on that government more and 
more encroached on their activities and lib- 
erties—James F. Lincoln, Pres. Lincoln 
Electric Co., Cleveland, O., before Great 
Lakes Shippers Advisory Board. 


Mill Wins First Round on 


Processing Tax 
The Shenandoah Milling Co., Richmond, Va., 


wen the first round in a battle to prevent 
the government from collecting the major 
portion of returned processing tax funds, 


when Judge John Paul of the U. S. district 
court at Harrisonburg, granted a temporary 
order restraining N. B. Early, Virginia col- 
lector of internal revenue, from collecting 
the “windfall tax.” 

The order restrains governmental attempts 
to force payment of approximately $79,000. 
The court failed to rule on the constitutional- 
ity of the “unjust enrichment” tax which al- 
lows levies up to 80%. 

The mill will not suffer “an irreparable 
loss,” said the government counsel, since it 
can recover the tax if “erroneously and_ il- 
legally” paid. Besides, was not the company 
unjustly enriched, since the processing tax 
was in reality passed to the consumer? 

Archibald G. Robertson, representing the 
mill, contended the government is attempting 
to extract a tax on a levy that was held un- 
constitutional when the A.A.A. was held un- 
constitutional. Consequently the original levy 
did not constitute a tax in the first place , 

Withholding judgment, Judge Paul said he 
would “like to hear” the government’s views 
on the constitutionality of the tax, and gave 
counsel permission to prepare arguments. But 
he expressed doubt that the tax could be 
held constitutional, and believed that if the 
mill paid the levy it would have slim chances 
of recovering the payment 
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Crop Reports 


Reports on the acreage, condition and yield 
of grain and field seeds are always welcome. 


a 


Omaha, Neb., Dec. 1.—The wheat crop in 
Nebraska is sadly in need of moisture, and from 
what information we can gather, there has been 
some damage to date.—Nebraska-Iowa Grain 
Co. Je He Wrient, pres: 

Evansville, Ind.—Good rains in Vanderburgh 
and adjoining counties during the past month 
have greatly helped the growing wheat crop. 
The weather has been fairly mild and the grow- 
ing wheat is looking unusually promising.— 
Wii 1895 KOP 

Dayton, Wash., Nov. 26.—Intermittent show- 
ers brot the first moisture here in more than 60 
days, and with dust hub-deep on the mountain 
roads. Farmers hastened out and quickly 
turned under the precious moisture, badly need- 
ed for seeding long deferred.—F. K. H. 

Junction City, Kan., Dec. 4.—Wheat acreage 
this fall was increased 10% over that of last 
year. About 60% of the wheat has made a 
normal growth and is being pastured. Surface 
moisture very poor and only a limited amount 
of sub-soil moisture.—Hogan Milling Co. 

Wichita, Kan., Nov. 28.—Red oats is a qual- 
ity grain this year, being bright and heavy, 
altho a short crop. They are a cheap feed grain 
now, and it is certain that there will be heavy 
abandonment of wheat acreage that will be re- 
seeded to oats in February and March, and this 
demand will assure a double value feed and 
seed.—Smith-McLinden Grain Co. 

Winchester, Ind., Novy. 28.—Corn  husking 
practically over, likewise soybean threshing is 
almost done. Soybean yield has been very dis- 
appointing. Don’t believe our county will aver- 
age over 10 to 12 bus. to the acre. Quality is 
not as good’ as last year on account of being 
threshed so late, but the price is very satis- 
factory.—Goodrich Bros. Co., P. KE. Goodrich, 
pres. 

The Dalles, Ore., Nov. 26.—According to J. B. 
Adams, of Moro, manager of the Eastern Ore- 
gon Land Co., the percentage of spring planted 
wheat in the north-central Oregon area this 
coming season will probably be the greatest in 
history. Not more than 50% of Sherman Coun- 
ty’s grain fields-have been seeded to fall varie- 
ties. Lack of rain will necessitate some re- 
seeding.—F. K. H. 

Chicago, Ill., Nov. 28.—Heavy September rain- 
fall in the southwest appeared to be giving the 
wheat crop a fine start. Kansas precipitation 
was heaviest for the month in 85 years and 
Texas and Oklahoma rainfall was heaviest in 
five to ten years. However, October and No- 
vember proved to be relatively dry in this area 
and the crop has deteriorated. Nebraska, the 
Dakotas and the Pacific Northwest have been 
dry thruout the fall. Winter precipitation over 
the Great Plains usually is light, so that there 
is slim possibility of making up any of the de- 
ficiency in the next three months.—Gilbert Gus- 
ler, statistician, Millers National Federation. 


Winchester, Ind., Dec. 5.—We just completed 
survey of all of our houses and with only one 
exception the managers report an increase in 
wheat acreage from 20% to 50% over last year. 
Some of it was put in very late and has very 
little growth. Of course, most of the farmers 
are pessimistic regarding the future of this 
wheat, but we have seen very good yields on 
late’ sown wheat that locked no better than this 
season. Corn is husking out 20 to 60 bus. per 
acre and is of very good quality. No oats mov- 
ing at all, but it is surprising how much wheat 
continues to drift in. Outside of alfalfa most 
of our spring sown grass went out, however, our 
alfalfa acreage now is almost double all other 
grasses and unless something happens this win- 
ter we will be in good shape for hay next year. 
—Goodrich Bros. Co., C. C. Barnes, vice-pres. 


Chicago, lll, Nov. 25.—In Kansas and the 
panhandles, some early seeded wheat is making 
a fair overground showing resulting from the 
seed having had the advantage of sprouting and 
rooting while the moisture during September 
reached from the surface down to around four- 
teen inches. At this time the roots of that 


good portion of the crop are being favored by 
a layer of moisture starting about five inches 
below the surface and ranging downward to 
eight to twelve inches from the surface. Most 
of that which was seeded later did not have 
surface moisture enough in this five inches of 
top soil for the roots to reach into the moist 
soil below and in consequence is making a 
poor showing. Much of this is not over ground 
as yet and what is over ground is stunted and 
spindly. This condition also prevails in western 
Nebraska. In fact a goodly portion of the whole 
area ranging from Amarillo up into the Ne- 
braska panhandle is badly lacking in submois- 
ture with but little winter grazing in prospect. 
—H. C. Donovan, statistician, Thomson & Me- 
Kinnon. - 

Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 24.—Weather condi- 
tions this fall have been ideal for the ripening 
and curing of all late crops. Killing frosts did 
not arrive until late in October, allowing farm- 
ers to harvest a larger amount of grain than ex- 
pected. The eastern, southeastern and north 
central states received considerable moisture 
and are entering the winter with very good soil 
conditions and bright prospects for the coming 
year. The central Great Plains area, the north- 
west states and the Canadian provinces, also 
the Pacific northwest states, received very lit- 
tle moisture during the past two months and 
are facing the winter with very dry soil condi- 
tions. The northern plains have practically no 
subsoil moisture and very little surface mois- 
ture. The rains of late August and September 
revived all vegetation, but dry weather since 
that date is causing considerable apprehension 
as to prospects for the spring crop. Snowfall 
the beginning of November, covering a large 
share of the northwest states and Canadian 
provinces, has practically disappeared. <A _ se- 
vere dust storm covered the northern states 
Nov. 20. Cold weather has been general during 
the month, with many sections reporting sub- 
zero temperatures—T. R. Shaw, editor Cargill 
Crop Bulletin. 


Ligonier, Ind.—Inadvertently springing a 
trap he had set for grain thieves, Reed Long, 
50 year old farmer, spent time in a hospital 
recovering from shotgun wounds. The trap was 
an improvised trigger that set off the gun when 
the barn door was opened. 

More than 1 out of every 6 farm operators 
in the United States on January 1, 1935, had 
operated the farm they occupied less than 1 year, 
according to a United States Summary of the 
1935 Federal Farm Census. Fifty-seven per 
cent of Southern croppers change farms in two 
years. These removals affect farm credit. 
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Quality of 1936 Grain Crops 


In a detailed summary, based on inspected 
receipts of grain at representative markets 
during the first quarter of the 1936-37 crop 
year, the Buro of Agricultural Economics re- 
ports on the quality of the 1936 grain crops, 
in the percentages of each grade in the total 
of inspected receipts, as follows: : 

Hard red winter wheat (July thru Septem- 
ber): 38% graded No. 1, 24% No. 2, 17% No. 
3, 11% No. 4, 7%: No. 5; 3% sample. 

Soft red winter wheat (July thru Septem- 
ber) : 52% No. 1, 35% No. 2, 7% No. 3, 2% 
No. 4, 1% No. 5, 3% sample. 

Hard red spring wheat (August thru Oc- 
tober) : 9% No. 1 heavy, 8% No. 1, 8%. No. 2, 
31% No. 3, 24% No. 4, 12% No. 5, 8% 
Sample. 

Durum wheat (August thru October: 8% 
No. 1, 28% No. 2, 29% No. 3, 22% No. 4, 
10% No. 5, 3% Sample. 

Barley (July thru September): 7% No. 1, 
8% No. 2, 52% No. 3, 22% No. 4, 8% No. 
5, 3%: Sample. Western Barley: 68% No. 1, 
18% No. 2, 5% No. 3, 2% No. 4, no No. 5, 
7% Sample. 

Oats (July thru September): 17% No. 
1, 30% No. 2, 32% No. 3, 16% No. 4, 5% 
Sample. An upturn appeared in the “cereal” 
classification, 14% of the inspected market 
receipts this year falling in this classification, 
while only 2% graded “cereal” for the cor- 
responding period in 1935. 

Rye (July thru September): 20% No. 1, 
47% No. 2, 25% No. 3, 4%. No. 4, 4% Sample. 

White wheat (July thru September): 38% 
No.1, 50% No. 2, 10% No. 3, 1% No. 4, no 
No. 5, 1%. Sample. 

Grain sorghums (September thru October) : 
6% No>1, 45% No. 2, 14% No. 3, 3% No. 
4, 32% Sample. 


An injunction against collection of the 
“windfall tax” was recently denied the Sheridan 
Flouring Mills in the U. S. District Court at 
Cheyenne, Wyo. An appeal will be taken to the 
Circuit Court. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Ass’n has set up a new member- 
ship campaign with membership chairmen 
for regions and for states. Each state and 
region is assigned a quota of new members 
for the year. 
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Or toverent 


Reports on the movement of grain from farm 
to country elevator and movement from interior 
points are always welcome. 


Winchester, 


Ind., Nov. 28.—Farmers have 
pretty well sold out their soybeans.—Goodrich 
Bros. Co., P. E. Goodrich, pres. 

Kansas City, Mo.—A local firm on Dec. 7 
received a request from Bald Knob, Ark., for 
bids on No. 2 white or yellow corn grown in 
the vicinity of Augusta, Ark., another instance 


of reversal of normal movement of corn result- 
ing from irregular production and importations 
as an aftermath of drouth last summer. As 
far as could be ascertained, no Arkansas corn 
has ever sold on the Kansas City market. Nor- 
mally that state draws heavily on Kansas City 
to meet its yearly. consumptive needs. 

Decatur, Ill., Dee. 5.—When corn prices ad- 
vance to where the producer can realize $1 a 
bus., country offerings are liberal. When the 
price declines below this level, offerings dry up. 
Quality of corn is improving. Commercial de- 
mand for corn has held up well. Truckers are 
busy transporting corn to southern Iowa and 
Missouri points. Corn receipts so far are keep- 
ing pace with those of last year when the crop 
was so much larger. Light receipts of soybeans 
indicate the end of the heavy run of beans from 
the country. _While there are beans back in 
farmers’ bins, aS well as in country. elevators, 
offerings are very light. Good commercial de- 
mand. Very little doing in oats. Terminal mar- 
kets quoting oats below replacement cost here 
in the country, as elevators are Selling their oats 
to truckers.—Baldwin Elevator Co. 


Ottawa, Ont., Dec. 3.—This is the seventh 
week in which reductions have been shown in 


the Canadian visible supply of wheat. The 
amount in store ineluding 4,719,265 bus. in rail 
transit, was reported as 127,866,043 bus. com- 


pared with the revised figure of 135,457,286 bus. 
for the previous week and 265,823,106 bus. for 
the week ending Nov. 29, 1935. This last amount 
does not include rail in transit wheat. The 
wheat stocks in the elevators in Canada for the 
week ending Nov. 27, amounted to 103,913,377 
bus., compared with 111,797,901 bus. for the pre- 
vious week and 232,977.385 bus. for the cor- 
responding week a year ago. Wheat marketings 
in the Prairie Provinces for the week ending 
Nov. 20, 1936, amounted to 2,481,964 bus., an in- 
crease of 468,424 bus. over the previous week 
when 2,013,540 bus. were marketed. During the 
corresponding week a year ago, the receipts 
were 5,614,641 bus.—R. H. Coats, Dominion 
Statistician. 


Duluth, Minn.—Imports of grain from 
ada dropped off sharply in November, 
scale of movement in previous months. Millers’ 
demand evidently has been satisfied for the 
present and they have pulled out. Boats have 
been arriving right up to Dec. 5, but now that 
winter has firmly set in and lake harbors form- 
ing rapidly with ice making loading and move- 
ment of boats difficult as well as dangerous, 
shipping has probably been brought to an abrupt 
close for this year. Railing out of foreign grain 
is going on steadily and liberally to various 
outside points, principally Minneapolis, interests 
there being large owners. Late boats arriving 
here brot in 175,000 bus. of Argentine flaxseed 
for reshipment by rail to Minneapolis crushers.— 
ite Ae LO 
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Wheat Movement in November 


Receipts and shipments of wheat at the 
various markets during November, compared 


with November, 1935, in bushels, were: 
Receipts Shipments 

1936 1935 1936 1935 

Baltimore 25,264 PALL SY bile eR eER ek ud es 

Chicago 1,089,000 1,540,000 2,009,000 1,519,000 

Duluth 2,148,642 2.141.215 3,172,190 3,434,056 

Ft. Wm. 10,587,301 11,545,740 27,333,950 27,256,857 

Ft. Worth 322,000 189,000 365,400 128,800 

Hut’inson 1,227,800 OT UE OO See contac sca caesttceepec 

Indian’olis 113,000 222,000 167,000 224,000 

Kan. City 2,760,000 2,104,000 A oreo O08 

Milwaukee 7,700 115,573 b 

Minne’lis 2,926,700 5,531,010 

New Orleans 16,917 67,889 

Omaha 627,051 443,671 

Phila. 34,417 313,433 

St. Joseph 187,200 $91,200 

San Fran. 5,332 72,832 

Seattle 144,200 105,400 

Superior 1,425,273 1,980,955 3,266,176 5.029,397 

Toledo 471,025 550,360 252,160 471,565 

Wichita 912,000 652,500 1,255,500 414,000 


Barley Movement in November 


Receipts and shipments of barley at the 
various markets during November, compared 
with. November, 1935, in bushels, were: 

Receipts Shipments 
1936 1935 1936 1935 
Baltimore 2,360 6,417 Sosue chit sche Mescena Ratt 
Boston 800 ZGRUST) ePecrerc eee i vate aise 
Chicago 1,216,000 1,144,000 257,000 201,000 
Duluth 1,655,185 2 D283, 456 983,287 2,892,523 
1 


3,2 
Ft. William 1,947,565 538,452 5,117,114 1,053,804 


Ft. Worth 4,800 3200 Sen: 6,400 
Indianapolis SEO ee ere ere ee hi in ees Sak, ates 
Kansas City 96,000 62,400 17,600 36,800 
Milwaukee = 2,208,390 2,125,082 778,421 758,450 
Minneapolis 1,648,410 2,214,530 1,620,040 2,828,550 
NewsOrleanst npn wrens: cones cei 5G OOM Rra cat ae 
Omaha 14,400 324,800 69,219 152,193 
Philadelphia 2,496 A OGD Se Ran. STR ay 
St. Joseph 14,000 36,750 5,250 5,250 


S’nFr’ncisco 1,708,29010,645,080 


Seattle 17,600 BLIP AN lee einen peeeera Sc Reicloses 
Superior 499,716 881,214 481,038 1,195,191 
Toledo 225,000 3,600 144,430 8,705 
Wiehitar® 9 tlre 1,300 


Daily Closing Prices 


The daily closing prices for wheat, 


corn, 


oats, rye, barley and soybeans for May de- 


livery at the following markets for the past 2 weeks have been as follows: 


Wheat 
Option Nov... Nov. Nov. Nov. Dee. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 
High Low 25 PA 28 30 1 2 3 a 5 7 8 
CICA SOG te fences lat hae aks 122% 104% 115% 116% 117% 117% 119% 120 120% 120% 120% 121% 121% 
RARE TOS See wcks eres) apes 115% 95% 107% 108% 109% 110% 1123, 112% 113% 113% 113% 114% 114% 
iL OIM 29 OXON Fy er Sree aL en Bete el 25K: 11334 116%, 118% 117% 120% 117% 120% 119% 120 116 
Ecgmaasu Citivas. Sakis 117% 102% 111% 1125 113% 115% 114% 115% 116 115% 115% 116% 116% 
Ninneapolisie ss oo. ae 181% 115% 1255 126% 126% 127 12814 129% 130 129% 12932 13034 130% 
Daath eur wa, se aes 2 13534 120 125% 126% 12856 128% 133 135% 136% 134% 134% 135% 134% 
NU Waukee Gaeeicasat ae es aS, 985 115% 116% 117% 117% 119% 120% 120% 121 APRS, AE oe 
Corn 
GR CACG Teas ao isis atlas scs.aie ..104% 851% 99% 89% 100 10014 103% 1025g 10244 10256 1031, 104% 1035, 
SE aS ESR OS th ae ee Bees 106% 8934 1005 100% 101% 101% 105% 101% 104% 104% 105% 106% 105% 
IVETICFAUIC SO. ae wast ord as we! eae Aircast: 983 981% 987% 99% 10234 101% 101% 101% 101% 102% ..... 
Oats 
(OREAOTEND) 9 be cleo RRERON ICRA 485, 38% 4436 445% 45 45 45% 45% 46 46146 46% 4714 46% 
AMINES dae tthe cst. a, 483%, 42% 4536 4554 45% 45% 46 464%, 46% 463 47% 48 48 3% 
WEINSADOMS sae fas oc as s 47% «8B 4i ; 45% 45% 455% 465% 47% 
VI eS i ad a ra ty ce 23 4i 5% 45% 463, 461% 47% ..... 


IEEE Olin ehie cohiorsbvhcutett astavte)s« 98% 9544 954% 954% 97% 96% 
BEIM LOLS Lc. ace eos os 945% 92% 92% 921% 94 934% 
RNIB | cis Suis ad oo bss 873% 825% 83% 84 857% 86% 
SPEC RT Merc iayace ace Sink x wid overs 93 915 91% 91% 92% 93 
isha tacts ofa) 0k: BieRMeROReR Depa ee 783% 60% 73% 73% 74% 753% 76% 76% 77% T7 76% 77% Ti% 
WOM TELT INI OD Ue anoi aaa a scatnys etc ond 654% 50% 59% 59% 60% 615, 62% 638% 64 68% 638% 641% 64% 
Soybeans 
MEINCTE LOY Behe, cienke, Mere Sisharo deals 140% 120% 132% 13825413444 13534 134% 1345 13514 135% 136% 140 140 


*At daily current rate of exchange. 
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Export Council Favors Trade 

Extension of reciprocal trade agreements, 
and exporting of surplus agricultural products 
at world prices were favored in resolutions 
adopted by the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil, meeting at Chicago late in November. 

James A. Farrell, chairman of the council, 
declared trade agreements a logical method 
for increasing. our exports, and was supported 
by other speakers. 

A plea for return to the gold standard, 
calling for the “convertibility of currency into 
gold as required for the settlement of inter- 
national transactions,” was made in a resolu- 
tion that also asked reconsideration of laws 
requiring the purchase of silver for mone- 
tary purposes. 

Another resolution 
in the appropriation for the Buro of For- 
eign & Domestic Commerce, so as to im- 
prove and increase the activities of this de- 
partment in promoting foreign trade. 

Amending of the Robinson-Patman bill to 
specifically exempt export sales from its pro- 
visions, was recommended. 


asked for an increase 


Oats Movement in November 


Receipts and shipments of oats at the va- 


rious markets during November, compared 
with November, 1935, in bushels, were: 
Receipts Shipments 
1936 1935 1936 1935 
Baltimore 22,594 A698 hetero cage ilateiete 
Boston 11,200 UA) Se Aten Sir here Onno. Vainio 
Chicago 482,000 1,338,000 982,000 880,000 
Duluth 13,941 1,229,351 1,847,166 3,389,847 


Ft. William 765,738 1,427,793 2,461,522 2,624,453 


Ft. Worth 70,000 42,000 2,000 16,000 
utehin sons enatie. ee PRUE RS Wome co oa dioos ac 
Indianapolis 236,000 178,000 258,000 174,000 
Kansas City 76,000 810,000 398,000 44,000 
Milwaukee 49,720 61,020 32,300 87,400 
Minneapolis 325,860 1,502,810 1,931,940 926,900 
New Orleans 4,000 2,000 6,868 11,403 
Omaha 226,000 512,000 841, 522 408,750 
Philadelphia 338,494 23,200: cese-cvelhe re eeieeer eae 
St. Joseph 408,000 446,000 36,000 64,000 
San Francisco 30,000 14 STE Sie any cere traumas 
Seattle 185000 T58;000 9 oc topes © Pewee 
Superior 11,137 218,342 1,659,198 1,990,015 
Toledo 790,215 671,765  580,120° 592,065 
Wichita 3,000 1,500 3,000 1,500 


Corn Movement in November 


Receipts and shipments of corn at the vari- 
ous markets during November, compared with 


November, 1935, in bushels, were: 
Receipts Shipments 
1936 1935 1936 1935 

Baltimore 168,243 DOs 10 ie vhekerh sale Raseauneneisee te etene 
Boston 551,500 DOB coats fe areentey Beane fe stists 
Chicago 5,319,000 6,262,000 1,033,000 740,000 
Duluth 53,087 293,369 15,714 59,238 
Ft. William *54,950 25,013 *24,251 20,623 
Ft. Worth 435,000 222,000 198,000 90,000 
Hutchinson Gone CMU eStores a o<icto Shes 
Indianapolis 2,283,000 2,068,000 768,000 984,000 
Kansas City 1,042,500 1,914.000 322,500 769,500 
Milwaukee 657,200 531,650 65,000 48,100 
Minneapolis 867,270 1,611,680 497,560 1,214,090 
New Orleans 100,500 16,500 201,929 46,386 
Omaha 2,067,800 2,070,600 1,329,005 1,415,617 
Philadelphia TSB .S OO: e108, OS ineee ote eee aieetedia te ke 
St. Joseph 282) 000 409,500 91,500 75,000 
Se Men Ciscoe woman TUB at. orcs tos «felons 
Seattle 39,000 S300! 4.n..yrestersmee ey areaels 
Superior A DOSE BOON OAs serene 182,000 
Toledo 277,500 340,000 114,270 205,885 
Wichita 29,900 33,800 2,600 9,100 


*Argentine. 


Rye Movement in November 

Receipts and shipments of rye at the vari- 
ous markets during November, compared with 
November, 1935, in bushels were: 


Receipts Shipments 

1936 1935 _ 1936 1935 
Baltimore S423 ASS )880 ees. ee 
Chicago 1,206,000 826,000 549,000 693,000 
Duluth - 109,338 426,602 1,551,743 866,636 
Ft. William 159,028 LOS TT2 = GLO OGW oy cava 
Ft. Worth 1,500\) sve eee ie ee 
Hutchinson © 9,500) .....%.. Giiapaas eae wise 
Indianapolis 62,000 67,500 
Kansas City 9,000 1,500 
Milwaukee : BE 56,600 3,765 
Minneapolis 384.750 686,080 106,980 
New Orleans ......-:. 4,964 4,500 
Omaha 53,200 32,200 
Philadelphia ........ 1,099 ree 
St. Joseph 4,500 9,000 6,000 000 
Seattle-- Soa kd 4,500... eens ewe ee : 
Superior 80,877 399,803 341,891 608, 415 
Toledo 2,400 12.000 2.580 7.775 
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National Farmers Ass'n Favors 
Country Storage for Crop Insurance 


The annual meeting of the Farmers Na- 
tional Grain Dealers Ass’n was called to or- 
der at 10:45 a. m., Dee. 1, in the Hotel La 
Salle at Chicago by Pres. H. B. Grommon 
of Plainfield, Ill, who remarked “We are 
not so strong in numbers but the quality 
is excellent,” and then read his address. 


Pres. Grommon's Address 


What the Ass’n Is.—I have often been asked 
what the Ass’n is. It is an organization com - 
posed of state farmers grain dealers assns, 
which in turn is composed of local units or 
farmers’ grain companies, which companies are 
owned, operated and controlled by local farm- 
ers co-operating together to obtain good service 
at a minimum of cost. These companies are 
financed entirely by local farmers and have 
never asked or received federal or state aid or 
public charity of any kind, in other words we 
have not co-operated to get out of the general 
public something for nothing, by rendering in- 
etticient, unbusinesslike management, resulting 
in dismal failure and the loss of millions of dol- 
lars of federal funds. The lack of such depend- 
ence for assistance from the federal government 
is perhaps one reason why government agencies 
appear to discriminate against a co-operative 
like ours that helps itself thru its own efforts, 
in favor of one that helps itself to the fruits of 
the efforts of others. 

The purpose of the organization is to work 
collectively in the interest of the individual 
farmer. I say farmer, instead of stockholder, 
because the farmer’s interest in the grain com- 
pany is so small compared with his financial in- 
terest in his farm that he can not afford but to 
operate the grain business on a close margin of 
profit, in order to protect and safeguard a pos- 
sible farm profit. That makes us a strong com- 
petitor for tributary business, making it neces- 
sary for everyone in the country grain trade to 
seek the best available market, taking into con- 
sideration transportation costs. The farmer’s 
interests are best served by having plenty of 
wholesome competition both in the country and 
at the terminal markets. We have weathered 
the storms of the past third of a century and 
the cheapest and best insurance against dis- 
aster, is to support your state and national or- 
ganization. There are no individual dues, and 
the money cost per company is very small av- 
eraging less than three cents per share of stock 
in your local companies, and the benefits both 
in the way of service, insurance, and informa- 
tion furnished by the state and national secre- 
taries is priceless, and way beyond the compre- 
hension of most of us. 

Facts on Theory of Scarcity.—The units com- 
prising the organization are managed by prac- 
tical business men. Men who want facts as well 
as theory. They want the facts in regard to 
the theory advanced by many, including promi- 
nent farm leaders and high governmental offi- 
cials that the way to have more is to produce 
less. This commonly known ‘‘theory of scarcity’’ 
aims thru limiting and attempting to control 
production to maintain price levels and pros- 
perity. 

In the October issue of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Ass’n Record, the president of that or- 
ganization says this, “The Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act was the result of the study of prin- 
ciples upon which American business operates,”’ 
followed by a paragraph comparing average 
production and price levels of production 1927, 
1928, 1929 with 1930, 1931, 1932. Agricultural im- 
plements 80% reduction in production, sustained 
price level. Motors, 80% less production, 16% 
price decline; cement 65% less production, 18% 
price decline, steel 883% less production, 20% 
price decline, etc. ‘‘But in agriculture we re- 
duced production only 6% and we experienced 
a 63% decline in prices.” 

“So it is that the principles adopted and put 
in operation by American business were taken 
as the foundation of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act.” We do not attempt to dispute the 
above facts. Prices were substantially main- 
tained as a result of decreased production and 
we had acres of idle factories, millions of unem- 
ployed, wage cuts, salary cuts, stock cuts, de- 
falted bonds, no dividends, no profits for any- 
body, and the sum total of the decline in indus- 
trial production was the national depression and 
it seems to me the fundamental fact of such a 
comparison was wholly ignored by those who 
laid the foundation of the AAA on these studies, 
that fact is that price levels were ‘‘substantially 
maintained” at the price of ruin and disaster to 
industry and the nation, that the principles are 
superficial and it is a pretty rotten foundation 
on which to lay for agricultural prosperity. 

it seems to me that fundamentally wealth is 
goods, and is to be arrived at by production and 


I believe a study of the facts relating to agri- 
cultural production tend to support the belief, 
an attempt is now being made to arrive at it 
by control of production, I believe it will be 
arrived at by the restoration and expansion of 
our own markets, and let us remember the pow- 
ers we delegate we cannot retain to the extent 
we permit ourselves and our operations to be 
controlled we are not free and that freedom is 
much easier to retain than to recover. 

The following facts and conclusions are taken 
from year book records of the Department of 
Agriculture, and cover twenty-six consecutive 
years 1909 to 1934, both inclusive. Supplement- 
ing the figure given in a talk I made before the 
Transportation Ass’n of America, on June a 
this year, and printed by them in pamphlet form 
under the title, “Grain Production and Its Re- 
lation to Prosperity.’ I wish to add the follow- 
ing comments: 

Average Yearly Wheat Production 
Thirteen large crop years, bus.... 889,000,000 
Thirteen small crop years ........> 668,000,000 
Excess large crops over small crops 221,000,000 
Total excess production in pounds. .13,260,000,000 


Average Yearly Corn Production 
Thirteen large crop yearS.......... 2,842,000,000 
Thirteen small crop years......... 2,249,000,000 


Pxcess large crops over small crops 493,000,000 
«56 


2,958,000,000 
24,650,000,00 


Total 1eXCeSs) N= POUNAS. «ciate 27,608,000,000 
Average Yearly Oat Production 

Thirteen large crop years......... 1,331,000,000 

Thirteen small crop years......... 1,000,000,000 


Excess large crops over small crops 331,000,000 
x32 


662,000,000 
993,000,000 


Total excess production in pounds.10,592,000,000 
Excess yearly wheat production. ..13,260,000,000 


Excess yearly corn production..... 27,608,000,000 
Excess yearly oats production..... 10,592,000,000 

Total: in POUnGS wares iecriaemens 51,460,000,000 
Average reduced to tons .......... 25,730,000 


An amount sufficient to fill to capacity 514,000 
freight cars or furnish 12,865,000 trips for a two- 
ton truck. 

When a car of wheat reaches a terminal ele- 
vator, at some future date it is sold and@ re- 
shipped to some other destination, possibly a 
flour mill. The wheat does not remain in the 
flour mill. It is processed and re-shipped in the 
form of flour, mill feed, etc. How many times 
that carload of wheat is shipped and re-shipped 
is a problem, but one thing is certain—that 
every time it is moved, processed, or handled 
in any way, it requires employment of labor 
which spells prosperity, the utilization of equip- 
ment and machinery, which in turn requires re- 
pairs, replacements, or both, employment of 
oe and prosperity again coming into the pic- 
ure. 

When the farmer sells his carload of wheat, 
he becomes a potential buyer of raw material 
and all the ramifications entering into its manu- 
facture, transportation, finance and distribution 
of the article he desires to buy labor and pros- 
perity again becoming dominant in the picture. 

Big Crops Brought More Money.—When one 
considers that the excess production of wheat 
during the thirteen large crop years exceeded 
the production during the thirteen small crop 
years of an amount more than equal to the 
three largest wheat crops ever produced in the 
United States, and did it at an average farm 
price of $1.20 per bushel for the big crops as 
compared with $1.01 for the small crops; and 
that the thirteen large corn crops had a farm 
value of $0.75 a bushel against $0.74 for the 
small crops. The thirteen large oat crops had 
a farm value of $0.43 a bushel as against $0.43 for 
the small crops—or an aggregate farm value of 
nearly $1,000,000,000.00 per year excess for the 
thirteen big crops over the thirteen small erops. 
When we know that there were produced in the 
thirteen big crop years 14,000,000,000 bushels 
more wheat, corn and oats than in the thirteen 
small crop years, and that the combined produc- 
tion of the thirteen big crops brought a better 
average price per bushel than did the thirteen 
small crops, it is not hard to see what a tre- 
mendous buying was created by both the in- 
crease in Agricultural and industrial labor made 
necessary by the increased demand for the 
products of industrial labor on the part of agri- 
culture, which in turn creates a demand on the 
part of industrial labor for agricultural products. 
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All of which proves that the way to have 
prosperity is to produce an abundance, so peo- 
ple can have something to eat, something to 
wear, something to burn, something to sell, 
some of the luxuries, as well as the bare neces- 
sities of life, and above all to have a self re- 
specting job with decent pay and an individual 
buying power, rather than public or private 
charity. : E 

Our organization as well as its various units 
is always open minded ready to confer and co- 
operate with government, state or private in- 
terests in an effort to bring and maintain gen- 
eral prosperity and better living conditions, 
most trouble comes thru misunderstanding, and 
I feel sure that our aims, purpose and achieve- 
ments are better understood now than perhaps 
at any time in our history. 

Service.—There is no agency (except the 
church) that renders so much service at so 
small a cost as the country grain dealers, that 
service carries right thru the central markets 
all of which are organized as non profit ogan- 
izations or service corporations, reliable infor- 
mation is furnished and distributed alike to 
ther oWn members, the grain trade all over 
the world, as well as the public in general, giv- 
ing price change on all the principal world mar- 
kets, as well as world crop and other condi- 
tions having a possible bearing on the price 
structure all of which is furnished free and 
witnout charge of any kind. 

In these days many persons are prone to use 
figures carelessly and oftentimes in a way glar- 
ingiy misleading. An example of this is Earl 
Smith of the Il. A. A. in recent issue of their 
official paper comparing net tarm income and 
£10ss natioual income. Naturally the figures and 
percentages are so badly out of line as to create 
a wholly false impression in the average mind. 

Basea on official year book figures of the De- 
partment of Agriculture it shows a discrepancy 
in Mr. Smith’s figures of 45 billion »%1o0 mithon 
dollars in the years he compares. It makes a 
totally misieading percentage of farm income-to 
national. Not only that but his net farm in- 
come fgures On 5 comparable years are 84 
billion dollars less than official records show. 

Our chief executive in a nation-wide broad- 
cast from Pittsburgh on October 2 quoted 1932 
national income at 88 billions whereas Smith 
stated it to be 47 billion 900 million dollars. 


A. F.-NELSON, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
secy-treas., read the treasurer’s report 
showing the Assn to be in good financial 
condition, and then read his report as sec’y. 


Sec'y Nelson's Annual Report 


Shipment Without Surrender of Ticket.—It 
will be remembered that during 1935 this Ass’n 
spent considerable time and sent representa- 
tives to numerous hearings in attempting to se- 
cure modilucation to sec. 8, Paragraph bd of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, which Act pro- 
hibits the shipment of stored grain without sur- 
renuer O© storage ticket. 

The regulations growing out of these hearings 
have since been canceled by the President. We 
have had representatives at several hearings 
this year, in an attempt to work out a solution 
and further negotiations are pending. It is pos- 
sible that some remedy will be enacted by the 
next Congress as Washington officials have in- 
dicated that they are willing to cooperate in 
bringing this matter to a satisfactory solution. 

vur claims tor payment of storage grain are 
still pending. Bills authorizing payment were 
passed by both houses but were held up by the 
Comptroller General's office. It is thought that 
there is a possibility of having this matter 
cleared up as soon as a new comptroller gen- 
eral is appointed. The North Dakota Ass’n has 
had some direct communication with Senator 
Nie seb bbe rite) of resolutions author- 
4ing payment, and Sec y Conawa 
ae Be this coaneel ton. foresaates 8S 

ruc egulation.—Your Sec’y has 

number of truck regulation conferences Guo 
the year. _It appears that the truck is gradu- 
ally changing the picture of the country eleva- 
tor status. _ To what extent legislation can as- 
sist In moving grain thru old established chan- 
nels is yet problematical. No universal remedy 
has been discovered. Perhaps it is a problem 
that will finaily work itself out py the survival 
of the fittest. No doubt, that transportation 
method which can transport the country’s prod- 
ucts to market to the economic advanage of the 
producer will have a great deal to ao in de- 
termining this question of transportation, 

Much is said by the producer in Support of 
the truck and its operation, but in the final 
analysis it appears that the economic transpor- 
tation methods of the well-established carriers 
ine Hise end prevail, subject to such adjust- 

S as are necessary i i 
of progress y in the economie course 
tecent surveys made in various pa 
United States indicate that while rhe ne 
owned elevator has decreased in number, the 
proportion of such decrease is not out of line 
with the decrease of other types of country ele- 
vators. The farmers elevators are still handling 
over their scales about 35% of all grain mar- 
keted in the United States and 50% of the grain 
produced in the middle west states. 
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Last year we recommended that this Ass’n 
make more strenuous efforts to initiate a pro- 
gram of education among the growing genera- 
tion of farmers, who are rapidly stepping into 
the shoes of the founders and promoters of the 
Farmers Elevator movement. We believe that 
more attention should be given to this work and 
that this Ass’n should outline a program along 
this line in order that the work of building, pro- 
moting and perpetuating this movement, for the 
benefit of the producer may be carried on. 

As a national ass’n, we should take steps and 
inaugurate a system of service to our people 
that would make this Ass’n and its member 
state associations, invaluable to its members. 
We cannot hope to build our co-operating state 
ass’ns on any foundation, except that of Serv- 
ice. As a, national organization, we should as- 
sist these state ass’ns in promoting this work. 
It is my opinion that we should specialize only 
on such matters as pertain directly to our line 
of work, and not attempt a ‘‘cure-all’’ for all 
agricultural problems. We have plenty of work 
to do in our own field, and by specializing on 
this work, we will become experts to the end 
that our service cannot be replaced. 

Crop Insurance.—In November we received an 
invitation from Sec’y Wallace to confer with 
his Com’ite on Crop Insurance. 

On returning from Washington the following 
letter was sent by your sec’y to Sec’y of Agri- 
culture Wallace: 

Dear Mr. Secretary: 

“Since my return from the Washington con- 
ference, I have discussed the proposed crop in- 
surance program and the possible utilization of 
country grain storage facilities with a large 
number of country elevator stockholders and 
operators. I find them greatly interested and 
disposed to cooperate in making storage avail- 
able in the country houses to the extent that 
elevator capacity and state and federal laws 
will permit. 


Storing Grain Under Crop Insurance 


“This does not mean that I found a universal 
acceptance or understanding of the program but 
the men I consulted expressed the belief that a 
considerable amount of storage space could be 
provided in country elevators under reasonable 
rental terms. The amount of storage and the 
rental rates would be contingent to some ex- 
tent, of course, upon arrangements permitting 
the removal of stored grain from country ele- 
vators into terminal warehouses if and when 
this should become necessary to avoid undue 
eongestion in the country houses. To accom- 
plish this, it may be necessary to amend the 
grain storage laws of several states and the 
storage clause of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act which now prohibits the shipment of stored 
grain without the surrender of the warehouse 
receipts, or have such movement of stored grain 
legalized in the proposed act governing crop 
insurance. 

“levator operators with whom I have con- 
ferred, believe that a substantial portion of the 


. available storage space in most country eleva- 


tors would be offered at reduced rates if the 
elevators were assured of a definite period of 
storage and if present laws were amended to 
permit a lower rate on this special type of stor- 
age service. As mentioned previously, however, 
the ability of the country elevators to handle a 
substantial amount of this grain and their wil- 
lingness to grant a reduced rate would depend 
upon a tie-up of country and terminal storage 
space, enabling the country elevators to move 
such grain into the terminals when it became 
necessary or desirable. 

“Briefly stated, the men I have consulted be- 
lieve that if the crop insurance program should 
involve the accumulation and storage of grain 
in the form of premiums, a plan can be worked 
out so that the storage space now available in 
country elevators and in the terminals might be 
employed to the advantage of all concerned. 
There is a strong belief that present storage 
space, efficiently and properly utilized, would be 
sufficient to meet all storage requirements.” 


Tuesday Afternoon Session 


Pres. Grommon turned the afternoon session 
over to Chas. Conaway of Starkweather, N. D., 
who expedited action most efficiently. He told 
a story about Mose and Rastus who claimed the 
only way to better times was to get the horse 
back instead of the automobile, as the country 
had to be “stableized.” 

‘We use our office for a clearing house of 
ideas that come from all parts of the country. 
We care not what section a man comes from, 
we take care of work not strictly an Ass’n 
function.” He called on Mr. Grommon. 

H. B. GROMMON: To protect their own 
interests the farmers organized their farmers’ 
elevator ass’ns. Our state Ass’n has succeeded 
in creating the competition that is necessary, 
wholesome and profitable. ,.We will work with 
any organization or interest that has an earnest 
purpose to serve the farmer. ; 

One thing we desire is good transportation at 


a reasonable cost. In the early days trans- 
portation was mostly by rail and our facili- 
ties are on railroad tracks. Our Ass’n in IlIli- 
nois has prospered because we have rendered 
a service. 

The national government lists us as a mer- 
cantile ass’n. We are not that kind of an or- 
ganization. We are farmers. His investment 
in the grain business is small in proportion to 
the farmer’s investment in the farm. Grain 
handling is a side line with the farmers. 

MR. KERR, of the Ass’n of American 
Railroads, made a talk on the long and short 
haul clause. Water and truck transportatios 
are here to stay. However, none of these 
forms of transportation is regulated as are the 
railroads. 

The long and short haul clause was enacted 
in 1910. Before that time we enjoyed an 
immense traffic on competitive rates. The 
Commission then forced us to raise rates to 
the Pacific Coast. The railroads pay $1,000,- 
000 a day in taxes; and 46 per cent goes 
into maintenance of public schools. 

LAWRENCE FARLOW: At a meeting of 
our local traffic buro, amendment of the long 
and short haul clause came up for discussion 
and they said it would be injurious to Bloom- 
ington and in favor of Peoria. 

MR. CONAWAY read a resolution endors- 
ing amendment of the long and short haul 
clause, and it was favorably referred to the 
resolutions com7’ite. 

MR. FARLOW: There has not been the 
broad outlet for grain loaded on a waterway 
that there is for grain loaded on the rails. 

OSCAR OLSON, Truman, Minn.: Manu- 
facturers at St. Paul and Minneapolis ship by 
water to the Atlantic and by the Panama ca- 
nal to the Pacific Coast instead of shipping 
direct to the west by rail; and the railroads 
have to haul empty cars west to load grain. 

J. A. HENEBRY, Plainfield, Ill.: The Fed- 
eral barge line in 1935 on a $27,000,000 prop- 
erty paid only $67 in taxes. 

PRES. GROMMON named Chas. Conaway, 
Clifton Anderson, L. E. Riley, Oscar Olson 
and Frank Betz on the nominations com’ite. 

MR. FARLOW: We had a district meet- 
ing at Morris, Ill., and learred that the IIli- 
nois roads had decided to continue the emer- 
gency rates until Dec. 31. 

The best way to handle a railroad situation 
is to go to the individual railroads who have 
made a number of concessions the past few 
years helpful to the boys along the waterway. 

MR. OLSON: We find the problems of the 
elevators are increasing so rapidly it is neces- 
sary to have an ass’n ready to serve them at all 
times. 

CLIFTON ANDERSON, Aberdeen, S. D.: 
In South Dakota we have been handicapped 
by the weather. 

MR. GROMMON: What attitude do you 
take in the Northwest toward a central mar- 
keting agency? : 

MR. NELSON: We do not enter the field of 
merketing. We do not care to haye anything 
to do with it. 

MR. CONAWAY told of adjusting a price 


‘war between two buyers. 


MR. GROMMON: I often have wondered 
where the farmer would get off if we had a 
stabilized price. Buyers who had no expecta- 
tion of getting more three months hence would 
stay out of the market. 

MR. CONAWAY, of North Dakota Farm- 
ers Elevator Ass’n: We are the only Ass’n 
that accepts independents on the same basis 
as farmers elevators. A farmers elevator to 
succeed must have an incentive, and the inde- 
pendent makes the farmers’ elevators pep up. 

Adjourned for banquet. 


The Banquet 


About 200 sat down to dinner at the head- 
quarters hotel and were entertained by four 
musicians, glee club of 16 and a musical com- 
edy singer, all of whom were generously ap- 
plauded. ; 
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Douglas McKay, a broker on the floor of 
the Board of Trade, astonished the visitors by 
his skill as a magician, with the cards and 
by pulling the shirt off an unsuspecting victim 
without removing his coat. 

WHEELER McMILLEN, of the Farm 
Chemurgic Council, was the able speaker of 
the evening. He pleaded for greater produc- 
tion and the finding of new markets and new 
uses for the product of the fields. He con- 
demned the A.A.A, restrictions as a “philoso- 
phy of discouragement and despair. Certainly 
the job of building America is not finished. 
Only one-third of our farmers earn enough 
to enjoy a decent standard of living. That 
one-third produces more usable and salable 
wealth than the two-thirds. The philosophy 
of defeatism or ‘adjustment’ would condemn 
the 4,000,000 farmers to a hopeless peasantry. 

“The only way to find jobs for the 9,000,000 
unemployed is to produce more raw materials 
for them to handle. Wealth is not in paper 
or in dollars but in homes, autos and radios.” 


WEDNESDAY SESSION 


Wednesday morning the old officers were 
re-elected, as follows: Pres., H. B. Grommon, 
Plainfield, Ill.; vice pres., Oscar Olson, Tru- 
man, Minn.; sec’y-treas., A. F. Nelson, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Resolutions adopted were: 


Resolutions Adopted 


For Voluntary Crop Insurance 

The ass’n pledged its cooperation in the inves- 
tigations that are being made in connection with 
crop insurance with specific recommendation 
that any plan that is adopted be made volun- 
tary and that the premium payments in any 
crop area should be in proportion to the risk 
assumed in that territory based on the records 
of past years. 

Commends Farm Chemurgic Council 

The ass’n acknowledges all industries and 
agencies that are devoting any effort to inves- 
tigations in research for finding new uses for 
farm products and specially commends the Farm 
Chemurgic Council for their effective work in 
that endeavor. 


Praise Establishment of Soybean Futures 

The ass’n commends the Chicago Board of 
Trade for establishing a futures market for soy 
beans in order that the market value of that 
commodity may be made available for the infor- 
mation of the general public. 


Urge Payment of Storage Claims 

The ass’n recommends the payment of claims 
against the government for grain stored by the 
U. S. Grain Corporation during war time. These 
claims have been pending since the world war. 

For Repeal of Long and Short Haul Clause 

The ass’n recommends the repeal of the long 
and short haul section of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. 


Iowa’s chain store tax was held unconsti- 
tutional by the Supreme Court of the United 
States Nov. 9. The invalid section is that levy- 
ing a graduated tax on gross receipts from $25 
on all under $50,000; and $1,000 on each $10,000 
in excess of $9,000,000. 


Ottawa, Ont.—The Canadian Wheat Board 
has appointed R. V. Biddulph, former ex- 
port manager for Canadian flour mills, to 
the position of European commissioner for 
the promotion of European purchases of 
Canadian wheat. He will be given an ad- 
vertising budget and a wide hand in promo- 
tional work. 


Truck peddlers are constantly seeking a 
back-haul. For the past several years, the itin- 
erants have virtually taken over the fence post 
business. The truck sales of inferior grades of 
lumber, which they are hauling into city build- 
ers and into farm communities, misrepresenting 
grades, has become a major problem. Lumber 
yards are likewise losing much of their building 
material business to the truckers. Of interest 
in this connection is the large amount of cement 
purchased by these truckers from manufacturers 
to be peddled wherever a buyer could be found. 
Lumber merchants in some localities have com- 
plained so vigorously of such practices in price 
cutting by truckers that some cement makers 
now refuse to sell to trucks, returning to their 
outlet thru established yards. 
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Method of Accounting for 
Hedging Losses and Gains 
Approved by Treasury 


Taxpayers bewildered by the varying inter- 
pretations of the income tax laws by their 
own accountants will welcome the specific 
statement by Herman Oliphant, general coun- 
sel of the Treasury Department, that gains or 
losses from hedging transactions are insur- 
ance transactions and not taxable as dealings 
in capital assets, Mr. Oliphant says: 

The opinion of this office is requested wheth- 
er jusses from hedging futures transactions 
on commodity exchanges constitute “capital 
losses” subject to the limitations of section 
117(d) of the Revenue Act of 1934, which 
provides in part that “* * * Losses from sales 
or exchanges of capital assets shall be allowed 
only to the extent of $2,000 plus the gains 
from such sales or exchanges. * * *” 

The instant taxpayer is a textile manufac- 
turer. As a means of protecting itself against 
fluctuations in the price of cotton, the tax- 
payer entered into a series of hedging trans- 
actions in cotton futures which resulted in a 
net loss in 1934. Typical situations in which 
protection is obtained by the use of hedging 
transactions are submitted by the taxpayer 
and may be illustrated as follows: 

(1) The taxpayer buys quantities of spot 
cotton, which will necessarily be on hand for 
some months before being manufactured into 
goods and sold. In order to be protected 
against losses which would be incurred if the 
cotton market declined during those months, 
the taxpayer, at the same time the above pur- 
chases are made, enters into futures sale con- 
tracts for the delivery of equivalent amounts 
of cotton a few months hence. As the above 
quantities of spot cotton are subsequently dis- 
posed of by sales from time to time of manu- 
factured cotton goods, the above futures sale 
contracts are concurrently disposed of by fu- 
tures purchase contracts which serve as offset- 
ting transactions closing out the futures sale 
contracts. 

(2) The taxpayer makes contracts for fu- 
ture delivery of cotton goods, the manufac- 
ture of which will require more cotton than 
the amount on hand or the amount which can 
be immediately purchased advantageously. In 
order to secure protection against a rising 
cotton market during the months that inter- 
vene between the date of the order for cotton 
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goods and the agreed delivery date, the tax- 
payer, at the same time the above orders are 
taken, enters into futures purchase contracts 
for cotton in amounts necessary to provide 
the desired protection. As the taxpayer from 
time to time buys spot cotton for the manu- 
facture of the goods specified in the above 
orders, the futures purchase contracts are 
disposed of by futures sale contracts which 
serve as offsetting transactions closing out the 
futures purchase contracts. 


Such hedges, which eliminate speculative 
risks due to fluctuations in the market price 
of cotton and thereby tend to assure ordinary 
operating profits, are common trade practices 
and are generally regarded as a form of insur- 
ance (the only kind available as protection 
against such risks) necessary to conservative 
business operation. Where futures contracts 
are entered into only to insure against the 
above-mentioned risks inherent in the taxpay- 
er’s business, the hedging operations should be 
recognized as a legitimate form of business 
insurance. As stich, the cost thereof (which 
includes losses sustained therein) is an ordi- 
nary and necessary expense deductible under 
section 23(a) of the Revenue Act of 1934 and 
corresponding provisions of prior Revenue 
Acts. Similarly, the proceeds therefrom in 
the form of gains realized upon hedging trans- 
actions are reflected in net income, either in- 
directly by compensating for losses realized 
on the sale of spot cotton thereby making such 
losses non-deductible, or directly by their in- 
clusion in income as compensating for fluctua- 
tions in the market price of cotton adversely 
affecting the selling price of cotton goods or 
the cost of raw materials necessary to the 
manufacture thereof. 


The discussion in the preceding paragraph 
is phrased in language applicable only to tax- 
payers using accounting methods reflecting only 
realized gains or losses. However, taxpayers 
who employ accounting methods reflecting re- 
alizable gains and losses thru the use of inven- 
tories involving adjustments to market price 
of goods on hand likewise indulge in hedging 
operations for a like reason and with similar 
results. Differences in accounting methods do 
not affect the pxvaciple tho they vary its ap- 
plication. For example, if realized losses com- 
pensated by insurance or otherwise are not de- 
ductible, it follows that unrealized losses ordi- 
narily taken into account by the permissible 
use of such inventories are not deductible 
when compensation therefor has been provided 


by insurance or otherwise. Inventories involy~ 
ing adjustments to market at most permit ad- 
justments in taxable income to take into ac- 
count realizable rather than realized gains or 
losses and require corresponding changes in 
the bases for computing gain or loss. That is, 
essentially inventories involving adjustments 
to market take into account the effect of mar- 
ket fluctuations during the taxable year on 
a taxpayer’s financial condition at the close 
of the accounting period. Where insurance 
eliminates the risks, the results of which in- 
ventories involving adjustments to market were 
designed to take into account, obviously either 
the goods involved must be eliminated from 
such inventories or the distorted results at- 
tained in net income by including such goods 
in inventories must be corrected in some way. 
As the elimination of spot goods protected by 
hedges from inventory presents substantial prac- 
tical difficulties, it seems preferable in the or- 
dinary case to allow such cotton to remain in & 
inventory and to eliminate the resulting dis- 
tortion in net income by corrective offsetting és 
adjustments thereo. In S. M. 5693 (C.B.V.— 4 
2,20), in which a similar question involving 

cotton and grain dealers was considered, the 
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permissible accounting methods for correctly = 
ascertaining net income were summarized as 
follows: 7 


The practice followed by cotton and grain 
dealers, of bringing all elements to market 
price at date of closing, which has been in use F 
for a long period of years and which conforms : 
to the best accounting practice in the trade, is 
recognized as the only practical method of ar- 
riving at a true and correct result of the oper- ; 
ations. This means— . 


Application to Grain and Cotton 


(1) That cotton and grain actually on hand at 
the close of the year (the physical inventory) 
should be valued at market; 

(2) That cotton and grain dealers should in- 
corporate in their balance sheets at the close of 
the taxable year at market such open future 
contracts to which they are parties as are 
hedges against actual spot or cash transaction 
or against forward sales or purchases, as the 
case may be; provided, that no purely specula- 
tive transactions in futures not offset by actual 
spot or cash transactions or concurrent forward 
purchases or sales may be so included or taken 
into the taxpayer’s account in any manner until 
such transactions are actually closed by liquida- ‘ 
tion; and provided further, that the values of 
the commodity covered by such open future con- 
tracts shall not be added to or deducted from 
the inventory of the taxpayer; 

(3) That any profit from such contracts as are 
required under (2) to be incorporated in the 
balance sheets should be taken into income and 
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Bin Plan 


of 325,000 Bus. Concrete Elevator at Grand Island, Nebr. 


[See facing and outside front cover pages] 
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‘any loss therefrom deducted from income. 


It will be noted that the effect of the above- 
quoted ruling was to exclude from the income 
computation the profit or loss reflected in inven- 
tory due to market fluctuations, and that such 
exclusion Was accomplished by adopting the ac- 
counting practice of reflecting in taxable income 
at the close of the accounting period a profit or 
loss (tho such items had not then accrued in 
the ordinary sense) from the open futures con- 
tracts to offset or nullify the loss or profit in 
inventory due to market fluctuations. That rul- 
ing required the use of the accounting practice 
therein prescribed as the one best designed to 
reflect income in the case of grain and cotton 
dealers. 

It follows from the above that hedging trans- 
actions are essentially to be regarded as insur- 
ance rather than a dealing in capital assets 
within the comprehension of section 117 of the 
Revenne Act of 1934. Regardless of accounting 
or inventory methods in use, provisions pertain- 
ing to capital gains and losses govern gains or 
losses on futures contracts which are specula- 
tive. Futures contracts representing true hedges 
against price fluctuations in spot goods are not 
speculative transactions, though not concurrent 
with spot transactions. Futures contracts which 
are not hedges against spot transactions are 
speculative unless they are hedges against con- 
current futures or forward sales or purchases. 


National Elevator Ass'n 
Re-elects 


A two day annual meeting of the National 
Co-operative Elevator Ass’n came to a close 
at the Hotel Stats, Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 
24, with re-election of previous officers. 

Oscar Heline, Marcus, Ia., is pres.; Paul 
E. Peeler, Elk City, Okla., is vice-pres., and 
Frank Rutherford, Omaha, Neb., is sec’y. 

State farmers’ elevator ass’ns of Kansas, Ok- 
lahoma, Nebraska, Iowa and South Dakota 
are members of this organization. About 40 
delegates were in attendance. 


Modern Elevator and Mill at 
Grand Island, Nebr. 


The new fireproof grain elevator of 325,000 
bus. capacity erected in connection with the new 
flour mill of the Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 
at Grand Island, Neb., has been designed 
primarily for storage, with only the equip- 
ment needed to move the wheat in and out. 


THE STORAGE bins in the annex hold 
235,000 bus., and those in the head house 90,- 
000. The storage measures 132 ft., 6 ins. by 
37 ft., 6 ins. The eight large circular rein- 
forced concrete bins are 18 ft. in diameter, 
with walls 6 ins. thick and 100 ft. high. Be- 
ing set 4 ft. apart the large bins afford 6 
large interstices and 8 smaller interstice bins. 
Over the bins is a texas 7 ft., 6 ins- by 13 ft. 
thru the middle of which runs a 14-in. screw 
conveyor to carry wheat to the bins. Under 
the bins is a tunnel 7x7 ft. containing a screw 
conveyor carrying the grain to basement of 
head house, where an underground conveyor 
transfers wheat 50 ft. to the flour mill, the 
return side of this conveyor being utilized 
for bringing mill screenings back from the mill 
cleaning department to the elevator bins for 
screenings. 


Instead of employing the usual form of 
construction for the hopper bottoms of the 
bins corrugated fiber board was first placed 
against the inside bin wall making a layer 
¥%” thick. The lean mix of sand and cement 
which supports the hopper bottom was then 
placed against the fiber board. When this 
concrete set it constituted a pedestal that is 
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capable of carrying all of the weight of the 
grain that is carried on the bin bottom slab. 
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» SECTION THEY WORKHOUSE - 


Vertical Sectional Views of Concrete Elevator at Grand Island, Nebr. 
{See facing and outside front cover pages] 
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The emulsified asphalt seal at the top of the 
fiber board prevents any grain from, flowing 
down between the concrete pedestal and the 
bin wall. The bin wall is thus left free to 
expand and contract. This system of bin 
hoppering has been used previously and it is 
found to eliminate the stress that cracks bin 
walls. 


THE HEAD HOUSE is 20x38 ft., and 26 
ft., 11 ins. higher than the tanks, the four cir- 
cular bins at the corners of the head house 
being 100 ft. high, and 15 ft. in diameter. On 
one side of the working house is a car re- 
ceiving sink protected by a canopy, the wheat 
flowing from the sink by gravity to the two 
elevator boots in the basement. On the oppo- 
site side of the house is an inclosed 39x14 ft. 
driveway for trucks, with horizontal folding 
doors. Here grain is weighed on a 20-ton 
Fairbanks Dump Scale, and the trucks are un- 
loaded by an air lift, the sink into which the 
grain drops discharging by gravity into the 
boot of an elevator in the pit, which is 8 ft. 
to the ceiling, the basement floor being 8 ft., 
6 ins. and the work floor 13 ft., 6 ins. 


Each of the three elevator legs has a capac- 
ity of 2,750 bus. per hour. One of the legs 
is equipped with a Clow-Winter head drive. 
The other two are equipped with V-belt and 
roller chain reduction. 


On bin floor of the head house is a 2,000-bu. 
Howe Hopper Scale weighing grain received 
from cars. Six bins under the hopper scale 
are used for receiving garners from which 
grain is handled in carload lots thru the No. 
11 receiving separator on the first floor of 
the elevator. The bins are ventilated thru 
the tops of the tanks, and are equipped with 
the Zeleny Electric Thermometer System. A 
car spout is provided for loading out screen- 
ings. 

The employees’ elevator is all steel with 12” 
wide belt and totally enclosed motor drive. 


The elevator is equipped with a suction 
system consisting of a motor driven slow speed 
exhaust fan with grain extractor and with 
suction pipes extending to all parts of the ele- 
vator and connected to screw conveyors, re- 
ceiving garners and floor sweeps. Elevator 
head suction is provided by a direct motor 
driven No. 8 RotoClone. 


The motors and starters used in this eleva- 
tor are G. E. totally enclosed fan cooled ball 
bearing motors and dust tight starters. The 
owner installed the dust collecting system with 
his own millwrights and metal workers. Two 
silent chain drives from motors to screw con- 
veyors were manufactured by the Morse Chain 
Co. 


All of the machinery and metal work in the 
mill and in the elevator, including the suction 
system in the elevator, was installed by the 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Company’s own 
millwrights. 


The plant was designed and the construction 
work supervised by Horner & Wyatt. The 
grain elevator building construction was per- 
formed by Jones-Hettelsater Const. Co. 


The elevator was planned so that the stor- 
age capacity can be doubled by adding storage 
bins on the opposite side of the workhouse 
from the present bins. 


The flour mill is unique in that it is the 
first mill to use vacuum glass bricks in place 
of conventional type windows. It is the first 
mill to use the battery system of roller mill 
drive and one of the first mills to be equipped 
with a complete air conditioning system at the 
time of construction. Modernistic lines have 
been used in the design of both the mill and 
the elevator in order to produce a_ pleasing 
appearance for the entire plant. The milling 
company offices are in a part of the second 
floor of the warehouse building. 


F. M. Ross is manager of the Grand Island 
plant of the Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co 


See illustration on outside front cover. 
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The Federal Unemployment Tax 


By Wm. KrxMirer in “Foundation Guide for Payroll Taxes” 


The Federal Excise Tax. The Federal So- 
cial Security Act levies an excise tax on all 
employers who employ a total of at least 8 
employees. It is called an excise tax because 
it is imposed on the privilege of hiring people. 
This tax is assessed under title IX of the Act. 

The unemployment tax must not be con- 
fused with the tax levied under title VIII 
of the Social Security Act, for the purpose 
of building up a reserve for old-age annuities. 
The basis of both the unemployment compen- 
sation and old-age annuities taxes is the pay- 
roll, but there are certain limitations under 
title VIII that do not appear in title IX; 
also the classes of employers liable for the re- 
spective taxes differ. The two taxes must at 
all times be distinguished. 

The unemployment tax begins January 1, 
1936; the first payment of 1936 taxes will be 
due on Jan. 31, 1937. This tax is assessed on 
employers only, and is a percentage of the 
total payroll. The rates are as follows: 


Year PeriGentWase 
NOG Geers ees Sek once SoMa te Bee 1 per cent 
NOSE lie Rees sean ce OS eee 2 per cent 
1938 and following years........... 3 per cent 


In terms of dollars the employer will pay 
in accordance with the examples shown in 
table 3. Special note should be made of the 
fact that this tax is the total federal unemploy- 
ment payroll tax and that there is no federal 
unemployment tax on employees. The states 
may and do levy on employees. 


Empleyers Taxable. To be subject to the 
federal unemployment compensation tax an em- 
ployer must. have at least eight employees 
working for him any twenty days during the 
year, each day being in a different week. 
The employees need not all work at the same 
time during the day nor for the entire day 
nor do the twenty weeks necessarily have to 
be successive. 

It is probable that all employers taxable 
under the federal act will also be taxable under 


TABLE 3 
Per cent Total Annual 
Year Tax Payroll ak 
MOS Ga rele craters. «cng 1% $1,000 $10 
MOST Perec knterccae « 2% 1,000 20 
1928 and years 
following ... 3% 1,000 30 


their respective state acts. The reverse of 
this is not true, however, for many of the 
state unemployment compensation laws will 
include employers not subject to the fed- 
eral unemployment compensation tax. For 
instance, some states have already enacted 
laws levying a tax on the employers of four 
or more employees. 

In order to have a clear picture of exactly 
who is taxable, it is necessary to consider 
the definitions of employer and employment 
together, for an employer is only taxable with 
respect to employment subject to the Act. 
Employment is defined in the Act to mean any 
service performed within the United States 
for an employer, except: 

1. Agricultural labor (also excepted from 
the tax for old-age annuities). 

2. Domestic service in private home (ex- 
cepted from the old-age annuities tax also). 

4. Service performed by an individual in the 
employ of his son, daughter, or spouse, and 
service performed by a child under the age of 
21 in the employ of his father or mother (this 
type of service is not excepted from the old- 
age annuities tax). Notice that in case of a 
child working for his father the exception 
only applies if the child is under 21. In 
many states a girl will reach her majority be- 
fore this. 

6. Service performed in the employ of a 
state, a political subdivision thereof, or an in- 
strumentality of one or more states or politi- 


cal subdivisions (the same exception is made 
{rom the old-age annuities tax). 
7. Service performed in the employ of a 


corporation, community chest, fund, or 
foundation, organized and operated exclu- 
sively for religious, charitable, scientific, 


purposes, or for 
the prevention .of cruelty to children or 
animals, no part of net earnings of which 
inures to the benefit of any private shareholder 
or individual (this exception is made also from 
the old-age annuities tax). 

For the purpose of determining whether the 
payrolls for any organization are excluded, 
the use to which the income is applied is the 
ultimate test of the exclusion, rather than the 
source from which the income is derived. For 
instance, if a church owns an apartment build- 
ing from which it derives income which is 
devoted to religious, charitable, or scientific 
purposes, services rendered for the apartment 
building are still excluded from the payroll 
tax. Note that casual labor and service per- 
formed by an individual under the age of 65 
are not excluded from the unemployment tax, 
though they are excepted from the old-age 
annuities tax. 

An employer is defined to be a person who 
employs for some portion of the day (whether 
or not at the same moment of time) a totdl 
number of eight or more individuals, on each 
of some twenty days during the taxable year, 
each day being in a different calendar week. 
Combining this with the above definition of 
employment, it may be said in a general way 
that a taxpayer or taxable person is a person 
who has in his employ eight or more persons 
at some moment of time during one day in 
each of twenty weeks, performing some sery- 
ice that is not excluded. It is immaterial 
whether the employer employs one person in 
each of eight separate businesses or eniter- 
prises or eight persons in one business; he is 
an employer of eight persons on any day, dur- 
ing which that many persons perform servy- 
ices for him, whether consecutively, as where 
he has two shifts of four each, or concur- 
rently. 

An example of an employer of eight who 
is not liable for the federal unemployment 
compensation tax is one who employs six per- 
sons in his business, and two domestic serv- 
ants; another example is that of three part- 
ners working in the business with seven em- 
ployees. Minors must also be counted. Where 
an employer employs eight or more scattered 
through different states, he must still pay 
the federal tax although his employees will 
be unable to collect benefits, unless he is li- 
able for state contributions. 

The Act does not define an employee, 
though it does provide that the term shall in- 
clude the officers of a corporation. The 
problem is not an imposible one if it is at- 
tacked from a common sense point of view. 

Other factors to consider are whether the 
service is performed regularly and contin- 
uously, and whether the compensation paid 
for the service comes within the term “wages” 
as defined in the Act. 

In general, the following will not be classed 
as employees: attorneys, accountants and 
other professionat men, builders, collectors, 
men working for fees, and independent con- 
tractors. 

Agents and house-to-house canvassers are 
employees if they work on a commission 
basis and are subject to the control of the 
employer. The question is one of fact in each 
case and under certain circumstances all of 
those enumerated above would be employees; 
for instance, an accountant who is a full-time 
worker for one company, not handling other 
accounts, would, of course, be an employee. 


literary or educational 
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A good test is to determine whether the per- 
son doing the work represents the employer 
only as to the result of the work; if he does, 
and acts entirely independent in the means 
used, he is not an employee. Partners work- 
ing for the partnership and drawing a sal- 
ary are not employees. 

Tax Basis—Calculation of Tax. The un- 
employment compensation tax is a tax on 
employers for the privilege of employing indi- 
viduals. This is the reason it is called an ex- 
cise tax. It became effective Jan. 1, 1936. The 
tax basis is the payroll, the total amount of 
“wages.” The tax begins at the rate (oe Il 
per cent of the payroll for 1936, graduates to 
2 per cent for 1937, and thereafter the tax is 
3 per cent per annum. 

Wages. The Act defines “wages” as “all 
remuneration for employment, including the 
cash value of all remuneration paid in any me- 
dium other than cash.” It is necessary, in com- 
puting the total payroll on which the tax is 
based, to include all remuneration given or 
due, but unpaid, in consideration for em- 
ployment of that year, including, as well as 
cash, the cash value of all remuneration paid 
in any medium other than cash. This in- 
cludes the cash value of compensation in other 
forms, such as living quarters, board, securi- 
ties, etc. Market value will be the cash 
value. If the price of the service is fixed, 
that price will presumably be the fair cash 
value. 

In calculating the total wages, payment for 
excluded services need not be considered. The 
total wages paid will include bonuses, royal- 
ties, commissions paid salesmen or others, ex- 
penses allowed salesmen if not expressly dis- 
tinguished from commissions, special discounts 
to employees, commissions on insurance policies 
paid to agents who are not independent con- 
tractors, as well as ordinary salaries. 


Under the Federal Revenue Act of 1934 (In- 
come Tax Regulations 86, article 22 (a) (2)) 
tips are not regarded as gifts, but are taxable 
as compensation paid for services, and the same 
rule should apply under the Social Security 
Act. Under this theory they will be considered 
wages of the employer and so will have to 
be accounted for in the payroll. Christmas 
gifts, if in fact profit-sharing bonuses, or if 
based on a fixed percentage of annual sal- 
ary, must be included. As corporate directors 
have no authority to give away the corpora- 
tion’s assets, amounts received from a cor- 
poration by an employee will in: every case 
be considered wages. 

Where an employer carries group life in- 
surance on his employees he need not include 
the premiums paid as part of his payroll. 


The term “wages” as used in the unem- 
ployment compensation sections of the Social 
Security Act, is not limited in amount. If 
an officer of a corporation receives a_ sal- 
ary of $50,000 per year, the total amount 
is taxable for the -purpose of unemployment 
compensation. The old-age annuity sections of 
the act are essentially different in this re- 
spect, for in those sections the tax is limited 
to a levy on $3,000 or less per individual. 
Thus, in computing the unemployment com- 
pensation tax, the total payroll figure must be 
used, but in computing the old-age annuity tax, 
no tax is levied for the excess of any salary 
over $3,000. This will make the tax base 
for unemployment compensation quite different 
from that for old-age annuities. 


Omaha, Neb.—Suit has been filed against 
the Nebraska Consolidated Mills, asking an 
accounting of over $488,000 collected in proc- 
essing taxes and held since the AAA was 
declared unconstitutional. Oscar Roeser & 
Sons, et al., bakers and vendees of the mill- 
ing company’s flour, are the plaintiffs. They 
ask the court to appoint a special master to 
determine who is entitled to the processing 
tax money that was collected and is pos- 
sessed by the defendent. 
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Reports of new firms, changes, deaths and failures; new elevators, feed mills, Improvements, fires, casualties and accidents are solicited. 


ARIZONA 


Safford, Ariz.—The capacity of the mill of the 
Arizona Flour Mills Co. has been increased 
from 100 barrels to 150 barrels per day. 


ARKANSAS 


Little Rock, Ark.—A complete corn meal and 
feed grinding plant is being installed by the 
Little Rock Feed Co. 


CALIFORNIA 


Modesto, Cal.—B. H. Matteson, a pioneer stock 
feed manufacturer of California, has opened the 
Stanislaus Feed Mills here, producing a full line 
of poultry and stock feeds. Mr. Matteson first 
operated a feed mill here in 1906, when there 
were only two other such plants in this state. 


Sacramento, Cal.—E. R. Warren, grain divi- 
sion chairman, with B. J. Bell and D. C. Wal- 
lace, all of San Francisco, and W. B. Stephens, 
of Woodland, met in San Francisco, Nov. 24, to 
organize and plan their work. CC. G. Flammer, 
of Los Angeles, is also on this com’ite. They 
decided the first thing to do was to find out 
whether an amendment could be made to the 
present Bag Law that would make it optional 
for a grain grower whether he sold his “field 


- run” grain crop as harvested on a gross weight 


basis, or under the present Bag Law provisions. 
—I. J. Stromnes, sec’y, California Hay, Grain & 
Feed Dealers Ass’n. 


CANADA 


Calgary, Alta.—Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., sus- 
tained wind damage on Novy. 19. 
St. Marys, Ont.—A new grain cleaner has 


been installed at the Wolverton Flour Mills, Ltd. 


It is reported that the wheat pools of Canada 
are considering entering the life insurance busi- 
ness. 


Montreal, Que.—A large feed manufacturing 
plant will be erected here by the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co. 


Winnipeg, Man.—A change in the hours of 
trading on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange to cor- 
respond with those now in force on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade took place on Nov. 27, the 
new hours being: From 9:30 a. m. to 1:30 p. m., 
central standard time, the closing hour on Sat- 
urdays being noon. 

Winnipeg, Man.—Notice has been given by 
the Reliance Grain Co., of this city, that it will, 
on Jan. 2, 1937, redeem all of the $1,400,000 6% 
first mortgage and collateral trust bonds, due 
1948, outstanding. It is reported that the com- 
pany intends to replace these bonds with an 
issue of $1,400,000 first mortgage and collateral 
trust bonds, series A, of which $400,000 will be 
short term, carrying a coupon of 3%, and $1,- 
000,000 carrying a coupon of 44%4% and maturing 
in 1952. 


COLORADO 


Peckham, Colo.—The Weld Grain Co. 
tained a small fire loss on Noy. 9. 

Peckham, Colo.—An explosion occurred in the 
elevator of the Weld Grain Co. on Nov. 19, caus- 
ing slight damage. 

Manassa, Colo.—The mill known as the Los 
Cerritos Flour Mill, recently taken over by 
Richardson & Yeakley, is now in operation after 
a thoro overhauling and installation of new ma- 
chinery. 


sus- 


ILLINOIS 


Lena, Ill.—The B. P. Hill Grain Co. has added 
a new heavy duty Soweigh Motor Truck Scale 
to its equipment. 

Nekoma, IJl.—The office of the Farmers Co-op. 
Elvtr. Co. was robbed of about $206 on the 
afternoon of Nov. 24. 


.cease to function as a town. 


Chrisman, Ill.—A new mixer and new line 
shafting have been installed in the feed mill of 
the Chrisman Milling Co. 

Edwardsville, [1l.—Dippold Bros. have recently 
installed a Kelly Duplex Cutter Head for the 
preparation of cracked corn, 


Bismarck, Ill.—The Bismarck Grain Co. has 
recently added a truck dump and a new heavy 
duty Soweigh Motor Truck Scale to its equip- 
ment. 


Oblong, Ill—Sam Glezen, owner and operator 
of the Mont Eagle Milling Co., suffered a pain- 
ful injury to his hip when he slipped off the 
mill platform recently. 


Marseilles, Ill.—F. M. Becker, manager of the 
Marseilles Grain & Supply Co.’s elevator for the 
past eight months, has resigned to take employ- 
ment with the Iliinois Grain Corp. 


Cooksville, Ill.—Arthur Ramein, of Cullom, has 
been appointed manager of the Cooksville Grain 
Co.’s elevator, succeeding Benjamin FE. HEdel, 
manager for 20 years, whose death was reported 
in the Journals last number. 


Altamont, Ill—George Stroble, for years in 
the feed and poultry business at this station, is 
dismantling the old furniture factory and re- 
building it into a country grain elevator. It 
will be driven by electricity. 

Paxton, Ill.—B. E. Morgan, who until a year 
ago conducted the elevator of the Paxton Farm- 
ers Grain Co., died Nov. 16 in a hospital in 
Bloomington, where he had been a patient for 
three weeks.> He was 72 years of age. 


Streator, Ill.—A meeting of the grain trade of 
the Streator territory will be held at the Plumb 
Hotel, this city, Dec. 10, at 6:30 p. m., 
time dinner will be served. Some 
matters affecting grain dealers will 
cussed. 


Bement, Ill.—The Bement Grain Co. is build- 
ing a new office on the site of the former loca- 
tion, the new building to be larger and more 
modern. The company will use the office of the 
Bement Livestock Shipping Ass’n until the new 
building is completed. 


Pekin, Ill.—A district meeting of the Farm- 
ers Grain Dealers Ass’n of Illinois was held in 
this city on Noy. 18. A business meeting fol- 
lowed the 6:30 p. m. dinner at the Spanish tav- 
ern. The new social security tax and other 
corporation taxes were discussed. 


Manhattan, Ill.—George Hargreaves, 71 years 
of age, retired grain dealer, was killed instantly, 
on Dec. 1, when the car he was driving was 
struck by a train at a railroad crossing near 
Emington, Ill. Some time ago, for many years 
he conducted a grain business here. 


Bronson (Oakwood p. o.), Ill.—George C. Ar- 
nold is razing his elevator at this point, which 
has operated here for about 40 years. With the 
passing of its elevator, Bronson will practically 
Its depot, at the 
crossing of the C. & E. I. and the Illinois Ter- 
minal, was removed several years ago. 


Kirkland, lll.—George W. Banks & Son have 
sold their elevator business here to a group 
of men from Galva, Ill., who will take posses- 
sion Jan. 1. Mr. Colton, one of the new owners, 
will move his family to Kirkland and assume 
management. Mr. Banks and his son, Gerson, 
L., bot the elevator in 1914 from E. O. Marshall. 
market closes at noon. 


important 
be dis- 


Kenney, Ill—The Kenney Elvtr. Co.’s east 
elevator and contents burned early Sunday 
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mcrning, Nov. 15; loss, 
mately $28,000; partly covered by insurance. 
Stored in the elevator were 10,000 bus. of soy- 
beans (owned by the Shellabarger Grain Prod- 
ucts Co.) and 5,000 bus. of corn. The business 
office, which was separate from the elevator, 
was not damaged. Business will be carried on 
at another elevator owned by the company and 
which is located west of the I. C. depot. The 
elevator that burned was one of the oldest 
buildings in Kenney, having been built in 1873. 


estimated at approxi- 


CHICAGO NOTES 
Board of Trade memberships are selling at 
$4,500, net to buyer, an increase of $100 over 
the previous transfer. 


tate of interest for advances on Bs/L has been 
fixed at 5% per annum for December by the 
directors of the Board of Trade. 


New members of the Chicago Board of Trade 
are as follows: Thomas Y. Wickham, Roy M. 
Rubenstein, Alfred M. Stamm (the two latter 
of New York City), Sidney Landis, an employe 
of Faroll Bros., and Frank F. Cornelius, both of 
Chicago. 


Owing to the death of Edwin A. Doern, the 
corporation of Doern-Scarritt-Hannah Co. will 
be dissolved. The business formerly operated 
by the corporation will continue to be handled 
by Scarritt & Hannah (Chas. E. Scarritt sole 
owner).—Scearritt & Hannah. 


The meeting of the Grain Market Analysts 
Club Dec. 3 was well attended. The two speak- 
ers of the evening, Frank G. Coe and Edward 
Griffin, gave very informative talks on the pres- 
ent industrial corn situation and on corn from 
the distillers viewpoint, 


James H. Meehan, secy’y of Howard, Bartels 
&-Co. for over 50 years, died Nov. 26, at the 
age of 75 years, after a long illness. Mr. Mee- 
han, whose particular interest was the cash 
grain trade, was well known on La Salle St. as 
a reporter for the Daily Trade Bulletin. 


Harry B. Shaw, retired grain trader and mem- 
ber of the Chicago Board of Trade, died Nov. 
29, in St. Mary’s Hospital, Kankakee. Mr. 
Shaw, who was 72 years of age, moved to Mo- 
mence after his retirement eight years ago. His 
father, Alexander K. Shaw, was a charter mem- 
ber of the Chicago Board of Trade. 


Directors of the Board of Trade have author- 
ized maximum limits of 8 cents above or be- 
low the previous day’s close, to govern daily 
fluctuations in December futures of all grains. 
The previous limit was 5 cents. A similar order 
was made in September, when a congested con- 
dition in corn existed. 


Because some members favored advancing 
the closing time of trading on the Board of 
Trade 15 minutes, to 1:30 p. m., central stand- 
ard time, the membership voted on the question 
recently, with the result that the present hours 
won, 523 to 228. The hours are from 9:30 a. m. 
to 1:15 p. m., except on Saturdays, when the 


INDIANA 


Berne, Ind.—Berne Equity Exchange has in- 
stalled an ear corn crusher which was furnished 
by the Sidney Grain Mchy. Co. 

Stewart (r. f. d. Williamsport), Ind.—The Mil- 
ler Elvtr. Co., Inc., has installed a new heavy 
duty Soweigh Motor Truck Scale. 


GRAIN CO 
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Seymour, Ind.—Plans for holding the second 
Jackson County corn show and corn school here, 
Dec. 11, have been announced.—W. B. C. 

Elwood, Ind.—The Kiefer Grain & Supply Co. 
recently improved its equipment by the instal- 
lation of 15-ton truck scale at its elevator. 

Rockville, Ind.—The Parke County Farm Bu- 
reau Co-op. Ass’n, Inc., recently added a new 
Soweigh Motor Truck Scale to its equipment. 

Boonville, Ind.—Cyril J. Wagner, of Warrick 
County, known as the ‘soybean king of Amer- 


ica,’’ will become county treasurer Jan. 1.— 
Wee Bar Gs 

Boonville, Ind.—Howard Bradley, for many 
years manager of the Elkhorn Mills, is now 


associated with Otto C. G. Roller, operator of 
the Boonville Mills.—W. B. C. 

Ft. Wayne, Ind.—The Northeastern Indiana 
Hay & Grain Dealers Ass’n will hold its annual 
local meeting in this city on Jan. 9, at the 
Anthony Hotel, It will be a dinner meeting. 


Fillmore, Ind.—The Elvtr. & Feed Co. has re- 
cently installed a Kelly Duplex Vertical Feed 
Mixer. The new machine is of one-ton ca- 
pacity, with floor level feed and with motor 
drive. 

Rossville, Ind.—Paul Rodenbarger has been 
employed as field represetnative for the Dayton 
Grain Co., which operates elevators at Dayton 
and Mulberry, Ind. Mr. Rodenbarger will be 
located at Rossville. 

Evansville, Ind.—John J. Stilz, 75, who for 
many years was salesman for the Phoenix Mills 
and later associated in the same capacity with 
Igleheart Bros, Inc., died at his home on Dec. 
4 after an illness of two years.—W. B. C. 


Bicknell, Ind.—The O. L. Barr Grain Co., 
which operates an elevator here, recently com- 
pleted a grain storage building having a capac- 
ity for 7,000 bus. of ear corn and 5,000 bus. of 
oats. It is provided with bins, a distributor 
spout and a gas engine. 

Converse, Ind.—Goodrich Bros. Co. has ap- 
pointed Charles Burnside, of Roseburg, mana- 
ger of its local elevator, suceeeding Glenn Mar- 
tin, resigned. manager for the past several 
years. Mr. Burnside will move his family to 
Converse. 

Albion, Ind.—Stiefel Grain Co. is installing a 
Kelly Duplex Vertical Feed Mixer at its plant. 
The new machine has floor level feed and is 
motor driven. Capacity is one ton. This mixer 
has a new type head drive which makes the 
machine noiseless in operation. 


Centerville, Ind.—An item appearing in In- 
diana news column of the Journal for Nov. 11, 
should have appeared in the Michigan news 
items, as it relates to the Centerville Co-op. 
Co., Centerville, Mich. We regret exceedingly 
this error as the Farmers Co-op. Co. of Center- 
ville, Ind., is in good financial condition and 
will continue in business as heretofore. 


Evansville, Ind.—A record-breaking dividend 
has been declared by the directors of Mead 
Johnson & Co. here, boosting the year’s divi- 
dend payments to a new high. The directors 
declared the regular 75 cent quarterly dividend 
plus a $1 extra dividend, the largest in the his- 
tory of the company. The dividend increased 
the total paid on common stock this year to 
$7 a share. In addition to the common stock 
dividend, directors declared the semi-annual 
preferred stock dividend of 85 cents a share. 
Valin, eae Or 


Fountain City, Ind.—Raymond Carman, who 
recently purchased the Muff Grain & Coal Co.'s 
elevator as reported in the Sept. 23 Journals, 
has completely overhauled the plant and_ in- 
stalled modern feed milling equipment, inelud- 
ing a large hammer mill, 15-ton scale, fan, corn 
sheller and Sidney Special mixer, all equipment 
being furnished by the Sidney Grain Mchy. (Co. 
A formal opening of the plant was held on Noy. 
21. Mr. Carman operates under the name of 
the Carman Supply Co., which is individually 
owned and managed by him. He will continue 
his plant at Lynn, Ind., which has a line of feed, 
coal and milling service. 
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J. H. Teasdale Commission Co. 


Established 1848 


Four Generations have shipped their 
grain to Teasdale. Almost a century of 
efficient grain service. 


Consignments Solicited 
Merchants Exchange St. Louis, Mo. 
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Medora, Ind.—We have just completed a new 
warehouse for feed and wholesale groceries. 
Building is 70x72 feet, wood frame with metal 
siding and tin roof.—Bundy Bros. [operators of 
a 32,000-bu. elevator and 80-barrel mill.] 

Radnor, Ind.—Frank Felix, age 41, has been 
indicted by the Carroll County grand jury on a 
charge of second degree arson for burning an 
elevator here Sept. 20, 1931. He has made 
several confessions of the crime, but that does 
not make good the fire loss to the property 
owners who pay fire insurance premiums. 


IOWA 


Dysart, Ia.—R. V. Leo has completed a new 
feed storage building, 26x50 feet, 10 feet high. 


Ellsworth, Ila.—A large hammer mill has been 


installed at the elevator of the Iclisworth Grain 


Coy 

Drakesville, Ia.—The Blaker Lbr. & Grain 
Co.’s plant was damaged by fire on Nov. 12; 
loss, $10,000. 

Des Moines, Ia.—A new molasses mixer is be- 
ing installed by George Schaaf, who has added 
a warehouse to his feed store for that purpose. 


Albia, Ia.—The receiver for the W. A. Wilkin 
Grain Co. has sold the business to the Cernich 
Grain Co., which will continue the business at 
Albia. 


George, Ia.—J. A. Seward, manager of the 
Farmers Elytr. Co.’s elevator at this point for 
two years, has resigned and taken a similar 
position at Scranton, Ia. 


Truesdale, Ia.—The local elevator and feed 
mill of the Quaker Oats Co. has been closed for 
the season and the merchandise stock trans- 
ferred to the company’s elevator at Alta. 


New London, Ja.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. is 
installing a new and larger feed mill and in- 
creasing the power to operate the grinders from 
two 10-h.p. motors to two 20-h.p. motors. 


Hanlontown, Ia.—An oat huller, operated by a 
7%%-h.p. electric motor, and a feed mixer, also 
operated by electricity, have just been installed 
at the elevator of the Farmers Elvtr. Co. 


Ringstead, JIa.—Recently thieves broke into 
the Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. Co.’s office but were 
unable to find any money. They then went to 
the railway depot where they blew the safe 
and obtained about $30.—Art Torkelson. 


Rudd, JIa.—Robt. Lodge, manager Farmers 
Elvtr. Co.’s elevator here, resigned as of Dec. 
1. He is entering a farm implement business 
in Charles City, Ia. Homer Burcham, who was 
assistant here, has been appointed manager. A 
little over a year ago Mr. Burcham was em- 
ployed as assistant at the Farmers Elvtr. Co. 
at Blairsburg, Ia.—Art Torkelson, with Lamson 
Bros. Co. 

Alton, Ia.—The Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. & Lbr. 
Co, had at the time of the fire reported in the 
Journals last number about 7,000 bus. of grain, 
eight carloads of coal, some of which can be sal- 
vaged, 5,000 feet of finished lumber, one-half 
carload of flour and a large quantity of paint. 
The west addition, housing the hammer mill, 


was saved, Arson is suspected, sinee other 
blazes recently had been extinguished in the 


lumber shed (where the last fire 
without serious damage. 


originated) 


Fort Dodge, la.—Twelve local meetings coy- 
ering the state of Towa have been held this year 
by the Farmers Grain Dealers Ass'n of Towa. 
In these meetings we had the co-operation of 
the Iaxtension Service of the Iowa State Col- 
lege and messages were brot to elevator man- 
agers and directors attending concerning reor- 
ganizing under the new co-operative law to 
increase membership and earry out co-opera- 
tive principles. Grain marketing, the move- 
ment of grain from surplus to deficit areas, 
shipping and transportation, freight rates, proe- 
essing and conditioning of grain, and dealing 
with itinerant merchant truckers were widely 
discussed.—D. EF, Edison, sec’y. ; 


KANSAS 
Wichita, Kan.—The Kansas Milling Co. sus- 


tained damage to its electrical equipment re- 
cently. 


Coffeyville, Kan.—A grain cleaner was re- 
cently installed at the local plant of the Moore- 
Lowry Flour Mills. 


Denmark, Kan.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. has 
appointed R. C. Wollesen manager of its ele- 
vator, succeeding H. P. Neilsen. 
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Hunter, Kan.—Installation of new scales is 
being considered by the Mitchell County Farm - 
ers Union Co-op. Ass’n, also general repairs to 


its elevator here. 

Bennington, Kan.—New foundations have 
been put under the local elevator of the Shella- 
barger Mill & Elvtr. Co. and a filling station 
erected. H. A. Waite has been manager of this 
house for nearly a quarter of a century. 


Wichita, Kan.—A sudden heart attack caused 
the death of J. J. Mann, executive sec’y of the 
Wichita Board of Trade, early on the morning 
of Nov. 16. Mr. Mann was well known in traf- 
fic circles of the grain and milling industry. He 
was 62 years old. 

Quinter, Kan.—Harry Higgason, of Hoxie, has 
been employed as manager of the Farmers 
Elvtr. Co.’s elevator, succeeding Robert Star- 
key, who has gone with an insurance company 
near Denver, Colo. Mr. Higgason has moved 
his family to Quinter. 

Oswego, Kan.—Altho he was thot to be mak- 
ing good recovery from a recent operation and 
had gone to California for a rest, James Karns, 
senior member of the Karns Grain Products Co., 
of this city, died recently. His sons, Merton 
and Elton, were associated with him in the busi- 
ness. 

Junction City, Kan.—We have recently pur- 
chased the entire equipment of the 200-barrel 
flour mill of the Aurora Flour Mills, of this 
city, who ceased operations Jan. 1, 1936, and 
are now operating their plant here only as a 
grain terminal and owned by Hart-Bartlett- 
Sturtevant Grain Co., of Kansas City, Mo.— 
Hogan Milling Co. 

Dodge City, Kan.—The latest applicants for 
membership in the Kansas Grain, Feed & Seed 
Dealers Ass’n are as follows: E. R. Sanner 
Feed & Seed, Newton; Teichgraeber Milling Co., 
Emporia; Rice Grain Co., Emporia; Wheatley 
Lbr. & Grain Co., Gypsum; Farmers Elvtr. Co., 
Gypsum; Western Grain & Com. Co., Dodge 
City, and A. F. Mangelsdorf Seed Co., Atchison. 


KENTUCKY 


Falmouth, Ky.—The Fa.:mouth 
Inc., is closing up its business. 

Jamestown, Ky.—The plant of the James- 
town Milling Co. has been re-opened, after be- 
ing closed for some time, with B. E. Foley as 
manager. 


Milling Co., 


MICHIGAN 


Pewamo, Mich.—William Davarn, operating as 
Pewamo Eltvr. Co., sustained wind damage re- 
cently. 

Durand, Mich.—Durand Milling Co. is install- 
ing a new Kelly Duplex Ear Corn Crusher and 
Feeder ahead of the mill. 

Dowagiac, Mich.—Schpoks Milling Co. has 
purchased a combined sheller and cleaner from 
the Sidney Grain Mchy. Co. : 

Grand Blane, Mich.—Grand Blanc Co-op. 
Elvtr. Co., incorporated; capital stock, $20,000; 
incorporators: I. E. Parsons and others. 

Petersburg, Mich.—Farmers Market & Supply 
Co, is now using the combined sheller and clean- 
er which was furnished by the Sidney Grain 
Mehy. Co. 

tichmond, Mich.—Adair Feed & Grain Co. has 
recently installed a Kelly Duplex Ear Corn 
Crusher and Feeder ahead of its hammer mill 
to provide an even, uniform feed. 


Colon, Mich.—Fred Reynolds, who bot the Co- 
lon Elvtr. Co.’s elevator at auction recently, 
as reported in the Journals last number, opened 
it for business on Nov. 21, under the name of 
the Reynolds Elvtr. Co. 

Vassar, Mich.—A man giving his name as 
Smith (later it was found out to be George 
Kozlowski) recently sold the Hart Elvtr. Co. 
100 pounds of red beans. Between the elevator 
and the office he raised the number of beans 
to 1001 pounds, and was paid for that amount. 
Later he was arrested and pleaded guilty to 
tricking the elevator office help. 


Michigan Headquarters 


Elevator Equipment and Supplies 


FLACK PENNELL CO. 
Phone 25181 Saginaw, Mich. 
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New Haven, Mich.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. 
will hold open house all day Dec. 18, starting 
at 9 o’clock, with a program of entertainment 
and educational features, to which the public 
is invited. Admission free. 

Howard City, Mich.—A new bean drier was 
recently installed .at the Howard City Elvtr. 
Co.’s elevator, of which Earl Norris is mana- 
ger. The new equipment dries 800 100-pound 
bags of beans every 24 hours. 

Alto, Mich.—Burglars entered the office of 
Bergy Bros. elevator early in the morning of 
Noy. 23, blew open the safe and escaped with 
$45 in currency and other valuables. Entrance 
was gained by breaking a glass door. 

Hastings, Mich.—The old Hastings Co-op. 
Elvtr. was opened for business recently by the 
Hastings Grain & Bean Co., with Leslie W. En- 
zian aS manager. The elevator has been closed 
for nearly a year following a receivership. 

Centerville, Mich.—The Centerville Co-op. Co. 
has placed its affairs in the hands of Attor- 
ney S. C. Keasey, as receiver. who is to close 
the company’s affairs and divide the proceeds 
among the members of the co-operative. 

Port Huron, Mich.—It is reported that the 
Michigan Elvtr. Exchange, Inc., has been noti- 
fied to remove part of its building which is 
built on city property. The elevator is said to 
extend 31% feet on Commercial St. and 4% feet 
on Grand River Ave. on city property. 

Watertown (r.d. Sandusky), Mich.—Edward 
Schultz, who for 13 years was manager of the 
Watertown Co-op. Elvtr. Co.’s elevator, has en- 
tered the hay and straw business for himself, 
with his office at his home south of Watertown. 
He is associated with his two sons in his new 
enterprise. 

Conklin, Mich.—The mill and warehouse of 
the Peoples Milling Co. burned at 8:30 a. m., 
Nov. 28; loss, about $15,800; not fully covered 
by insurance. The blaze was reported to have 
started near a stove. Some of the records were 
saved, but most of the equipment was dam- 
aged beyond salvage. The power plant in a 
concrete structure in the rear of the mill was 
undamaged. 


MINNESOTA 


Maynard, Minn.—The Farmers Elvtr. 
elevator was damaged by wind Noy. 24. 

Osseo, Minn.—Arnold Emholz has added a 
corn cutter and grader to his feed mill equip- 
ment. 

New Auburn, Minn.—An oat huller was re- 
ently installed at the plant of J. H. Ayer & 
Son. 

Belle Plaine, Minn.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. 
has had a new galvanized iren roof put on its 
elevator. 

Waseca, Minn.—The Waseca Processing Co. 
has replaced its hammer mill with one of larger 
capacity. 

Flensburg, Minn.—The 
Grain Co.’s plant has been 
Lampert Lbr. Co. 

Okabena, Minn.—The Fleischmann Malting Co. 
has installed new leg belting and “V’’ cups in 
its plant at this point. 

Kragnes, Minn.—A Howell Duplex Safety Man 
Lift is being installed in the elevator of the 
Farmers Co-op. Co. here. 

Franklin, Minn.—Additional grain storage has 
been added to the elevator of the Caven Elvtr. 
Co. and new coal sheds built. 

Blue Earth, Minn.—Improvements recently 
made at the Farmers Elvtr. Co.'s elevator in- 
clude a new grain cleaner. 


Co.'s 


Flensburg Lbr. & 
purchased by the 


Kerkhoven, Minn.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. 
has made general repairs, including new leg 
belting and Superior DP Cups. 

Fairmont, Minn.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. has 
had general repairs made to its elevator and 
has also installed a new 20-ton scale. 

Kimball, Minn.—Lloyd Rognlie has been ap- 


pointed manager of the Farmers Co-op. Equity 
Elvtr. Co.’s_ elevator, succeeding Harry E. 
Keene. 

Windom, Minn.—Improvements recently made 
at the elevator of the Co-op. Elvtr. Co. includ- 
ed the remodeling of the house and rebuilding 
the coal sheds, 

Willmar, Minn.—The feed manufacturing de- 
partment of the All-state Hatchery has been 
augmented by installation of a one-ton feed 
mixer and oat huller. 


Lakefield, Minn.—The equipment of the eleva- 
tor of the E. P. Allison Grain Co. has been im- 
proved by the installation of a cleaner. 

Elmore, Minn.—A corn cutter and grader’ and 
a one-ton feed mixer, replacing a smaller one, 
have been installed by the Elmore Feed Mill. 


Duluth, Minn.—C. F. Haley, vice-pres. of 
A. D. Thomson & Co., is leaving for Miami 
Beach, Fla., Dec. 13, to spend the winter sea- 


son.—F. G. C. 


Sleepy Eye, Minn.—A new hoist has been in- 
stalled at the Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s elevator and 
a modern feed mixer installed in its feed de- 
partment. 


Hills, Minn.—The Hills Merce. Co. has installed 
a truck scale of larger capacity in its elevator 
driveway and also put a head drive on the ele- 
vator leg. 

Currie, Minn.—A new leg and head drive have 
been installed at the Farmers Grain & Supply 
Co.'s elevator and the exterior of the building 
covered with galvanized iron siding. 

Northfield, Minn.—A new coat of paint has 
been given the Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. Co.’s ele- 
vator, the roofs have been relaid and a new con- 
crete floor put in the feed warehouse. 

Dovray, Minn.—The 18,000-bu. elevator here 
formerly owned by the Farmers Elvtr. Co. was 
recently bot by Thomas Masterson, of Walnut 
Grove, and Ed Kleven, of Westbrook. 

Duluth, Minn.—The Bob White Feed Mill pur- 
chased about 6,000 bus. of Argentine corn re- 
cently received here. The rest of the 50,000 


bus. import is being jobbed out to feeders.— 
Her Gancs 
Essex, Minn.—The 15,000-bu. grain elevator 


of the Eagle Roller Mill Co. at this point burned 
Nov. 24, with a loss estimated at about $15,000; 
6,000 bus. of grain was destroyed. An over- 
heated stove was believed to have caused the 
fire. 

Duluth, Minn.—The Duluth Board of Trade 
membership held by the late H. H. Whiting, 
pres. of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
has been posted for transfer to EI. R. Mirick, 
recently elected a vice-pres. in that company.— 
| rae & el G5 

Windom, Minn.—The Southern Minnesota 
Managers Ass’n held its November meeting here 
on the 15th, being welcomed by the mayor him- 
self. A. F. Nelson, sec’y of the Minnesota 
Farmers Elvtr. Ass’n, was called upon by Pres. 
Mikelson to tell those present about the confer- 
ence of agricultural representatives in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Nov. 6, which he did, giving 
his conclusions drawn from that conference in 
a clear, concise manner. A lively discussion was 
had on the question of minimum carload weight 
reductions, but no definite action resulted there- 
from. Entertainment features before the meet- 
ing consisted of several numbers from the Com- 
mercial Club Octette from Mountain Lake. 

Renville, Minn.—Altho the roads were covered 
with snow and ‘ice, the attendance at the 
monthly meeting of the Western Grain Men’s 


Ass’n, held in this city on Nov. 10, was very 
good. Piano and violin selections provided en- 
tertainment, as did also a moving picture. 


Truckers, threshers’ liens and warehouse bonds 
came in for their share of notice and discussion, 
but the big feature of the evening was the pres- 
ence of the president of the Minneapolis radio 
station WCCO, who gave a very interesting and 
entertaining talk on radio broadcasting, and 
also of the young lady who does the broadcast- 
ing of the markets from that station and whose 
voice is familiar to many country elevator op- 
erators. The date for the next meeting was 
fixed at Dec. 7. 


RATS DRINK 


RAT-CIDE 


A rat poison especially effective for mill 
and grain warehouses where rats have lots 
to eat but little to drink, 

Write for literature and prices. 


WEEVIL-CIDE COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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St. Paul, Minn.—Knud Wefald, Minnesota 
Railroad & Warehouse Commissioner since 1932, 
died very suddenly at his home in this city on 
Oct. 25. His health had not been good for 
some time. He was 67 years of age. 

MINNEAPOLIS LETTER 

Employes of the local Chamber of Commerce 
have formed an American Legion Post, with an 
initial membership of 60. The Chamber of Com- 
merce Post is its name. 


Extensive improvements have been complet- 
ed in the main plant of the Fruen Milling Co. 
All elevating and conveying equipment, includ- 
ing floating boots, belts, Hammond Buckets and 
steel heads and legs were supplied by R. R. 
Howell & Co. 


The time of broadcasting the market quota- 
tions over station WCCO has been changed 
again, beginning with Noy. 30, the current mar- 
ket being given at 10 a. m., 11 a. m. and at 
noon, and the close at 1:45 p. m. On Saturdays 
the noon broadeast is omitted and the closing 
quotations will be given at 12:15 p. m. 


New officers of the Minneapolis Traffic Ass’n, 
recently elected, are as follows: Pres., A. C. 
Remele; vice-presidents, A. B. Ayers and E. J. 
Grimes; treas., M. W. Smith. In addition to 
the officers, the board is made up of the follow- 
ing from the grain and milling trades: B. F. 
Benson, P. S. Duff, D. E. Fraser, W. C. Helm, 
W. Ee Mills) JeeA Mull) ha deeience minnie 
Tennyson and L. D. Veltum. 


About 35 members attended the dinner meet- 
ing of the Minneapolis Chapter of the National 
Ass’n of Grain Elvtr. Superintendents, held on 
Nov. 24 at the Curtis Hotel. Interesting talks 
were given by Robert Black, head of the local 
buro of grain supervision of the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, who spoke on ‘‘The New Corn 
Grade Standards,’”’ and by Martin Hovde, U. S. 
meteorologist, who gave a talk on the work of 
the U. S. Weather Buro. The next meeting of 
the local chapter will be held in January. 


Effective Nov. 30 the business heretofore con- 
ducted by the following companies will be con- 
tinued under the name of Cargill, Inc.: Car- 
gill Elvtr. Co., Cargill Elvtrs,, Inc., Cargill 
Grain Co., Cargill Sales Co., Cargill Warehouse 
Co. and the Itasca Corp. The officers of the 
new corporation are: John H. MacMillan, chair- 
man of the board; John H. MacMillan, Jr., 
pres.; Cargill MacMillan, vice-pres. and sec’y; 
Cecil C. Boden, Austen S. Cargill, Edward J. 
Grimes, Julius Hendel, Fred E. Lindahl, Daniel 
D. MacMillan, Frank L. Nelson and John G. 
Peterson, vice-presidents; Roy N. Hoople, treas.: 
Arthur C. Brown, Charles Costenbader, Albert 
G. Egermayer, Weston B. Grimes, Andrew L. 
Jacobs, Marcus Marshall, Duane L. Norby and 
Kinar T. Pettersen, assistant secretaries; 
Charles W. Mooers, assistant treas. Directors: 


Austen §S. Cargill, Edward J. Grimes, Julius 
Hendel, Fred E. Lindahl, Cargill MacMillan, 


Daniel D. MacMillan, John H. MacMillan, john 
H. MacMillan, Jr., Howard I. McMillan, Frank 
L. Neilson and John G. Peterson. The re-organ- 
ization involves no change in management, con- 
trol or policy. 


MISSOURI 


Chesterfield, Mo.—Chesterfield Co-op. Produc- 
ers Ass’n has replaced its feed mixer with a 
new Kelly Duplex machine. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Applicants for membership 
in the Kansas City Board of Trade include E. H. 
Mirick, of Minneapolis, on transfer from H. H. 
Whiting, deceased, also of Minneapolis. 

Galesburg (r. d. from Oronogo), Mo.—The 
Soybean Products Co. will operate the old Gales- 
burg Milling Co.’s plant after the installation of 
soybean processing machinery has been com- 
pieted. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Julius J. Petersen, pres. of 
the Julius Petersen Co., grain commission, 
member of the St. Louis Merchants Exchange, 
died Nov. 9 at a local hospital, at the age of 
58 years. 

Kansas City, Mo.—The nominating com’‘ite to 
name candidates for Board of Trade offices for 
1937 has been appointed as follows: H. A. Mer- 
rill, chairman; L. A. Fuller, W. B. Lincoln, E. 
O. Bragg and A. W. Stewart. 

St. Louis, Mo.—North Market Feed Co. has 
installed a motor-driven Kelly Duplex Corn Cut- 
ter and Grader. The new machine will handle 
one ton per hour and is complete with aspira- 
tor. Products are sacked directly from the 
machine. 
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Warsaw, Mo.—The Osage Milling Co. is the 
name under which J. O. Keith and C. A. Sartain 
are now operating the plant of the former War- 
saw Milling Co., purchased by them last sum- 
mer. The plant has undergone remodeling and 
new machinery has been added to the equip- 
ment. 

Bonne Terre, Mo:—Moran Bros.’ flour mill and 
elevator, one of the pioneer business concerns 
of the county, burned at IPSS joy tadly, INO. S/F 
loss, estimated at approximately $75,000. The 
fire, which started in the office, was reported to 
have been caused by a defective connection 
leading to the gas heater. An unusually large 
stock of grain and finished mill products was on 
hand, including 16,000 bus. of wheat, 600 bus. 
of corn, two carloads of flour and quantities of 
mill feed and other products. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Members of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade on Dec. 7 voted on a num- 
per of amendments to rules of the exchange, 
in order to conform to provisions of the Com- 
modity Hxchange Act. Change in title of the 
federal regulatory law from the Grain Futures 
Act to the Commodity Exchange Act makes cor- 
rections necessary in some of the proposed 
amendments. Others cover reporting of trans- 
actions and keeping of records required by the 
exchange act, giving notice of and making de- 
liveries and rescinding of the rule permitting 
privilege trading. 


MONTANA 


Fairfield, Mont.—A modern type of grain 
eleaner has been installed at the local elevator 
of the Rocky Mountain Elvtr. Co. 

Dutton, Mont.—Dutton Farmers Mchy. Co., in- 
corporated; capital stock, $50,000; incorporators: 
C. A. Johnson, O. A. Rosholt, Louis Fuhringer, 
H. J. Frick and David Davison, all of Dutton; 
to conduct a general mercantile and grain and 
seed business. ~ 


NEBRASKA 


Nebracka City, Neb.—Butler-Welsh Grain Co. 
sustained wind damage last month, 


Humboldt, Neb.—O. A, Cooper & Son have 
just installed a new pellet machine. 


Columbus, Neb.—Forcing the safe with stolen 
tools, burglars looted the safe of the T. B. 
Hord Co. on Nov. 25. 


Valley, Neb.—Burton C. Whitmore, vice-pres. 
and general manager of the Valley Stockyards 
& Grain Co., died at his home here on Novy. 15, 
at the age of 42 years. 


Fremont, Neb.—The Farmers Union Co-op. 
Ass’n gave a free lunch on Nov. 27 at its eleva- 
tor, followed by a free picture show. 


Central City, Neb.—Cogswell Milling Co., in- 
corporated; capital stock, $25,000; incorporators: 
S. E., Arthur R. and Barbara F. ‘Cogswell. 

Riverton, Neb.—New scales, leg equipment 
and motor were recently installed at the River- 
ton Elvtr., S. S. Crilly, owner, who is contem- 
plating adding gasoline and oil to his sidelines. 

Stockham, Neb.—The elevator formerly oper- 
ated by the J. F. Grosshans Grain & Lbr. Co., 
which has not been in use for several years and 


is now owned by C. A. McCloud, of York, is 
being razed. 
Rockford, Neb.—The Rockford Grain Co.'s 


feed mill, together with the equipment, burned 
in the morning of Nov. 25; loss, $2,500; partly 
insured. The large grain elevator nearby was 
saved. The feed plant will be rebuilt at once. 
A. L. Burroughs is manager. 


Fremont, Neb.—The Updike Grain Corp., of 
Omaha, has bot the local plant of the Nye-Jenks 
Grain Co., Fremont’s oldest business. The Up- 
dike Corp. previously bot Nye-Jenks plants at 
Cedar Bluffs, Bruno and Cornlea, Neb., and St. 
Charles and Burke, S. D. The Nye-Jenks Co. 
was organized shortly after Fremont was 
founded, 80 years ago, and at one time owned 
125 elevators in Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa and 
South Dakota, 


Albion, Neb.—Wilfred Brown, a_ carpenter, 
narrowly escaped death, on Nov. 23, when oats 
in a bin at the Cherney & Watson elevator be- 
gan sliding, while he was undertaking repair 
work in the bin. An employe heard his cries, 
turned in a fire call and’in about 20 minutes 
Brown was rescued by the firemen, being un- 
conscious when found. The attending physi- 
cian said that he would recover unless com- 
plications from dust and chaff in his lungs 
developed. 


NEW ENGLAND 


New Haven, Conn.—The Moran-Patton Co., 
grain, feed and flour, lost its three-story frame 
warehouse by fire, Nov. 21; loss, approximately 
$45,000. 


NEW YORK 


Ransomville, N. Y¥.—Glenn H. Foote suffered 
wind damage in November. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Henry G. Merlau, who had 
been in the grain elevator business for more 
than 60 years and was still active in it, died 
Nov. 23, at the age of 78 years. 

Clarence Center, N. Y.—The feed mill of the 
Ebersole Milling Go. burned during the night of 
Nov. 25: loss, estimated at $30,000; partly in- 
sured. Years ago the plant was known as the 
Zuberick Mill. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Earl McConnell has sold his 


interest in the Rex Grain & Milling Co., feed 
manufacturers, of which he was pres., to 
Charles Weydman, who now becomes pres. The 


firm of McConnell & Weydman has been dis- 
solved also. Mr. McConnell has opened offices 
in the Chamber of Commerce Bldg. and will 
continue in the grain business. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


The Kellogg Commission Co. of Mylo, and the 
Getchell Tanton Co., of Warwick, sustained 
damage by wind in November. 

Hatton, N. D.—Construction has started on 
an addition to the Monarch Elvtr. Co.’s local 
elevator, which will be 14x32 feet in size and will 
be used as storage for feed, seed, etc. 


Maplewood, O.—Pence Grain Co. recently pur- 


chased a Standard Separator for corn and cob, 
complete with Buhler Drive. 


Germantown, O.—F. S. Durr, owner of a small 
elevator, sustained damage to his electrical 
equipment, probably due to overload, on Nov. 17. 

Sterling, O.—Russell Hart recently purchased 
the stock of Mrs. Grace Kelly in the Sterling 
Milling Co., giving him control of the company. 


Derby, O.—A farmer who had just bot a new 
Ford ran into the office building of the Alva 
Hill Grain Co. on Nov. 24, doing slight damage. 


Circleville, O.—Fire damage of about $600 was 
done at the local plant of the Ralston-Purina 
Co. recently, the fire starting in a soybean 
drier, 


Mortimer (Findlay p. 0.), O.—The North Bal- 
timore Grain Co., whose elevator burned re- 
cently, as reported in the Journals Nov. 25, 
will rebuild. 


New Paris, O.—John O’Dea has recently made 
improvements in his mill, including a new one- 
ton capacity Kelly Duplex Vertical Feed Mixer 
with motor drive and floor level feed. 


Kent, O.—Fire reported as possibly being 
caused by a nut or bolt working loose and lodg- 
ing in the rolls in the plant of the Williams 
Bros. Co. did slight damage on Nov. 5. 


Shiloh, O.—The elevator and mill plant of the 
Shiloh Hquity Exchange has been sold to J. C. 
Bryant & Sons, who are now operating it. This 
firm also owns elevators in Nankin and Polk, O, 

Pioneer, O.—We are installing a Jay Bee 
Hammer Mill, using a 40-h.p. electric motor and 
a 40-h.p. compensator. This is in conneetion 
with our 75-h.p. diesel engine.—Pioneer Milling 
Co. 

Tiffin, O.—Thomson & McKinnon, of Chicago, 
have bot the brokerage business of the Sneath, 
Cunningham Co., of this city, but the latter’s 
elevator and grain business is not affected by 
the deal, ; 


Goshen, O.—Clermont County 
has recently installed grinding and mixing 
equipment at its local plant, including a new 
one-ton Kelly Duplex Vertical Feed Mixer, a 
model L Kelly Duplex Hammer Mill with 30-h.p 
motor, and corn sheller with cleaner. ; 


McComb, O.—McComb Farmers Elvtr. Co. has 
made extensive renovation at its elevator, in- 
stalling a Sidney Manlift, boot sheller, revolving 
screen cleaner, several drags, numerous motors 
and miscellaneous equipment, all furnished by 
the Sidney Grain Mchy. Co. 


Carey, O.—The Carey Mill & Elvtr. Co. held a 
grand opening in celebration of its new filling 
station on Noy. 21. Favors for the ladies and 
free balloons for the kiddies were offered dur- 
ing the day. W. H. Smith recently became the 
new owner of the Carey Mill & Blvtr. Co. 
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Verona, ©O.—Shock, attributed to the recent 
death of his wife, is said to have hastened ‘the 
death of John E. Brown, 83 years of age, retired 
grain dealer of Verona, which occurred on Nov. 
22. Mr. Brown was formerly a member of the 
firm of Wertz, Brown & Rowe, which operated 
an elevator here for a number of years. 


Columbus, O.—E. C. Redman, assistant to the 
Chief of the Tax Commission of Ohio, advises 
under date of Nov. 23 that they will furnish 
a form to be used for making requests for re- 
fund of sales tax assessments. Copies of the 
form may be procured by applying to the Sales 
Tax Section, 68 Hast Gay St., Columbus, o.— 
Ww. W. Cummings, sec’y Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed 
Dealers Ass'n. 


London, O:—The grain firm of Farrar & 
Watts, after 35 years of business partnership, 
has been dissolved. Due to impaired health, 
WwW. E. Farrar is withdrawing from the firm, 
disposing of his entire interest to L. R. Watts, 
his partner, who will continue the business as 
owner and general manager of the grain eleva- 
tors at both London and Florence, O. The new 
firm will be known as Farrar-Watts, Inc. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—Following the recent 
death of Frank Fultz, sec’y of the Oklahoma 
Millers Ass’n for many years, Paul Jackson was 
named to succeed him in that office, and as- 
sumed his new duties on Dec. 1. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Kirkland, Wash.—A feed mixer has been in- 
stalled in Bert Dunham’s feed and seed store. 


Gooding, Ida.—At the Gooding Mill & Elvtr. 
new cleaning machines replacing the old have 
been installed. 

Grass Valley, Ore.—Fire caused by a gasoline 
engine on a sack piler in the plant of the Grass 
Valley Grain Growers caused slight damage on 
Nov. 11: 


Eagle, Ida.—Eagle Flour & Milling Co. has 
added a No. 6 Kelly Duplex Ear Corn Crusher 
and Feeder ahead of its hammer mill to provide 
a uniform feed into the mill. 


Heppner, Ore.—The Eastern Oregon Wheat 
League met here for its annual meeting on 
Dec. 4 and 5. Subjects discussed included 
noxious weed control, co-operative marketing of 
agricultural products, substitute crops, feeding 
of wheat to livestock, Columbia River develop- 
ment and taxation and state legislation. 


Sheridan, Ore.—The Sheridan Feed Co., one 
of the oldest business concerns in this city, 
changed hands last month, when B. A. Teats 
purchased it from H. T. Wilson, who has oper- 
ated it for the past 14 years. The new owner 
intends to install additional equipment, doubling 
the capacity of the plant. He will also handle 
seeds. 


Creston, Wash.—As a result of a fire that 
destroyed the Creston Co-op, Grain Co.'s eleva- 
tor and warehouse last March, the F. M. Martin 
Grain & Milling Co., of Cheney, Wash., has 
filed a claim with the receiver for the former 
company for $30,954 for 31,924 bus. of wheat, 
claimed to have been destroyed in the fire. 
Claims also have been filed by a number of 
farmers of this section who had wheat in the 
elevator. C. A. Connor, former manager of 
the Co-op. Co.’s elevator, is serving a sentence 
in the penitentiary for having set the fire. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Leola, Pa.—Frank B. Hoover was the recent 
purehaser of a Sidney Special Mixer. 

Hazelton, Pa.—The mill plant of Engle’s Mill, 
Inc., burned Nov. 25; loss, approximately $700. 

New Bloomfield, Pa.—The 90-barrel mill of 
H. O. Dyson & Sons Co. has been reconditioned. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—The Corn Products Co.’s 


warehouse on Frankford Ave. was damaged by 
fire in November. 


Official Brown-Duvel 


MOISTURE TESTERS 


and a complete line of grain and seed testing 
equipment. Every item guaranteed up _ to 
government specifications. 


HARRY B. OLSON 
ASHLAND BLOCK CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Mill Hall, Pa.—New machinery has been in- 
stalled in H. C. MeKain’s mill and the capacity 
increased. 


OUTH DAKOTA 


Glenham, S. D.—John Merkle’s elevator, roll- 
er mill and equipment (operated as the Glenham 
Roller Mills) were destroyed late last month. 

St. Charles, S. D.—The Nye-Jenks Grain Co.’s 
elevators at this point and at Burke, S. D., 
have been bot by the Updike Grain Corp. of 
Omaha, Neb. 


Rosholt, S. D.—A landmark here since pio- 
neer days, Brown’s grain elevator has been 
moved to the farm of Nick Brandenburger, who 
recently purchased it to replace some of his 
farm buildings that burned. 


SOUTHEAST 


Clinton, N. C.—Atkins Bros. have recently in- 
stalled a one-ton capacity Kelly Duplex Vertical 
Feed Mixer. 

Quitman, Ga.—West End Ice & Storage Co. is 
installing a motor driven Kelly Duplex Corn 
Cutter and Grader. 

Concord, N. C.—Carl Pound has installed the 
large grader which he purchased from the Sid- 
ney Grain Mchy. Co. 

Goldsboro, N. C.—Goldsboro Milling Co. re- 
cently purchased an electric truck dump from 
the Sidney Grain Mchy. Co. 

Siler City, N. C.—A 112-h.p. diesel engine is 
being installed in the new feed mill of the Siler 
City Mill, which has been added to the flour 
mill. 


TENNESSEE 


Paris, Tenn.—Rainey & Bridges have installed 
a Kelly Duplex Vertical Feed Mixer at their 
local plant. 


Decherd, Tenn.—On Nov. 27 fire originating in 
the shuck house from undetermined cause de- 
stroyed the plant of the Decherd Mill Co. 


TEXAS 


Dallas, Tex.—The Perry Burrus Elvtrs. sus- 
tained damage to their electrical equipment re- 
cently. 


Renner, Tex.—The grain elevator owned by 
L. S. MeKamy and Taylor Jackson of Dallas 
burned Nov. 15; loss, $6,000. 


Floydada, Tex.—After being closed for four 
months to permit of overhauling and installing 
some new machinery, the plant of the Boothe 
Mill & Elvtr. is again ih operation. 


Houston, Tex.—The new cornmeal plant and 
the new laboratory of the Houston Mill & Elvtr. 
Co. have been completed and are both in opera- 
tion. The new corn milling unit gives the com- 
pany a total daily corn milling capacity of 400 
barrels a day. The equipment of this unit in- 
eludes a new corn drier and a degerminating 
unit for making both meal and corn grits. The 
company now has under construction an addi- 
tion for the manufacture of stock and poultry 
feeds, which is expected to be in operation by 
the middle of this month, and which will have 
a capacity of 360 tons of feed a day. Pneumatic 
grain unloading equipment has been installed 
at the elevator, to facilitate the unloading of 
grain from boats into the elevator. The Hous- 
ton Mill & Elvtr. Co. has spent approximately 
$140,000 in modernizing this plant, the former 
American Maid Flour Mills, which it purchased 
last summer, as reported at the time in the 
Journals. 


ELLIS DRIERS 


Known the world over for reliability 
and perfection of product. Direct 
Heat — Indirect Heat — And Steam 
Heat. Also... 


A complete line of Rotary Driers and 
Feeders for mill and feed plants. 


The Ellis Drier Co. 


2444-56 N. Crawford Ave. Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 


WISCONSIN 


Sawyer, Wis.—The Bushman Mill is being en- 
larged. The offices will be in the new addition. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The Schlitz Brewing Co. 
has let the contract to Jno. S. Metcalf Co. to 
design and build a million bus. barley elevator. 

Williams Bay, Wis.—Hollister Lbr. Co., incor- 
porated; capital stock, $35,000; incorporators: 
Lawrence and Hilda Hollister and Ray Bowers; 
to deal in lumber, grain and feed. 

McFarland, Wis.—Peter Evenson has recently 
installed a new Kelly Duplex Vertical Feed 
Mixer with motor drive. The new machine has 
floor level feed and is eauipped to handle feed 
quickly. 

Cambria, Wis.—E. M. Rowland has purchased 
a Kelly Duplex Vertical Feed Mixer and Kelly 
Duplex Hammer Mill. Both machines are mo- 
tor driven. The mixer is one-ton capacity, with 
floor level feed. 


Trade 


St. Paul, Minn.—Collis Products Co. has 
developed a new combination molasses-dried 
buttermilk concentrate for animal and poul- 
try feeding. 

Chicago, Il]—The Cliffs Dow Chemical 
Co. has opened a branch office in this city 
with Wilson I. Doan in charge, assisted by 
Kenneth L. Wildes. 

Chicago, Ill—The Shafer Bearing Corp. 
has leased space in the Pure Oil Bldg. for 
its general offices, and will open a district 
sales office at 545 W. Washington Blvd. 

San Francisco, Cal—W. A. Carte, who 
for many years has represented the Richard- 
son Scale Co. in the central states, is now 
in charge of the company’s office in this city, 
located at 580 Market St. Mr. Carte’s host 
of friends in his old territory wish him every 
success in his new location. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Albert W. Strong, 
pres. Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., died Nov. 24. 
In 1899 Mr. Strong organized and became 
secretary of the Strong & Northway Mfg. 
Co. for the production of grain elevator and 
flour mill machinery. Eight years later the 
business was re-organized as the Strong-Scott 
Mfg. Co., which has always been one of the 
leading grain elevator and flour mill ma- 
chinery manufacturers. 


Washington, D. C.—The Federal Com- 
munications Commission has announced that 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
will reduce interstate long distance telephone 
tolls by an annual total of $12,000,000 as soon 
as possible, “not later than Jan. 15, 1937.” 


Washington, D. C.—An average of 1,088 
mills reported grinding 167,576,930 bus. of 
wheat during the four months, July-Octo- 
ber. This compares with the 158,409,001 bus. 
ground reported by 1,099 mills during the 
same period of 1935. The statement for 695 
identical concerns showed 39,807,633 bus. of 
wheat ground during October, when 274.7 
lbs. of wheat were required for a barrel of 
flour, compared with 43,470.240 bus. ground 
in October last year, when 276.7 lbs. of wheat 
were required to the bbl of flour.—Buro of 
the Census. 

Boston, Mass.—The first hearing on‘a com- 
plaint charging violation of the Robinson- 
Patman Act was opened here Dec. 7 by the 


Federal Trade Commission. Bird & Son, 
Inc., and its subsidiary, Bird Floor Covering 
Sales Corp., East Walpole, Mass., and 


Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc., Chicago, are 
involved. The Bird organization is charged 
with selling to Montgemery Ward & Co. at 
discriminatingly lower prices than it sold to 
competing retailers, and that Montgomery 
Ward & Co. knowingly accepted the dis- 
crimination. 


Receiving Books 
For Grain Buyers 


Wagon Loads Receiwed. A good form used 
extensively in recording wagon loads of 
grain received from farmers. Tare weight 
is entered immediately under gross to 
facilitate subtraction. Contains 200 pages 
of linen ledger paper, and is ruled 20 
lines to a page, thus accommodating 4,000 
wagon loads. Separate pages may be de- 
voted to each kind of grain to each 
farmer, or wagon loads may be entered 
in the order received. Well bound in 
cloth, with keratol back and corners. Or- 
ae Form 380. Price $2.50. Weight 2%4 

8. 


Receiving and Stock Book for keeping a 
record of each kind of grain received in 
separate columns, so buyer may easily de- 
termine total amount of any kind of grain 
on hand. Size 9%x11%, 200° pages, with 
a Capucity for 4000 wagon loads. Well 
printed on linen ledger paper, bound in 
strong board with leather back and cor- 
ners. Order Form 321. Price $2.50. 
Weight 234 Ibs, 


Scale Ticket Copying Book contains 160 
leaves of scale tickets, four to a leaf. 
Each leaf folds back upon itself, so that 
with the use of carbon paper, it will make 
a complete copy of the original on the 
stub, with one writing. Original tickets 
forming the outer half of leaf are ma- 
chine perforated. Printed on bond paper, 
check bound, size 91x11, supplied witb 
four sheets of carbon. Order Form 738 
Price, $1.30. Weight 2 Ibs. 


Grain Seale Book, a combined Journal and 
Receiving book with index. Each man’s 
grain is entered on his own page, or a 
page may ove allotted to each kind of 
grain received. Both debits and credits 
are posted to the ledger. Containg 252 
numbered pages and index, size 10%x15%, 
and will accommodate 10,332 wagon loads, 
Printed on linen ledger, bound in extra 
heavy black cloth covers, with leather 
back and corners. Order Form 23. Price 
$4.00. Weight 5 Ibs. 


Grain Receiving Register is designed for 
recording the receipts of wagon loads of 
grain. Loads may be entered in consecu- 
tive order, or different sections of the 
book may be devoted to different kinds of 
grain. Book contains 200 pages of linen 
ledger paper, size 84x14 inches, each of 
which !s ruled for 41 entries, giving a 
total capacity of 8200 wagon loads. Well 
printed and _ substantially bound in full 
Canvas. Order Form 12AA. Price $2.50. 
Weight 8 Lbs. 


Ouplicating Wagon Lond Recelving Book, 
designed to facilitate the recording of 
number of loads from one farmer in a 
short time. Book contains 225 leaves, 
size 12x12 inches with 838 lines each, per- 
forated down the middle; the inside half 
of the leaf remains in the book, and the 
outer half with the same ruling printed 
on the reverse side, folds back over the 
left half with carbon between, Outer half 
is given to farmer. It may also be used 
by line agents in making daily reports to 
headquarters. Check bound with canvas 
back, nine sheets of carbon Order Form 
66. Price $2.60. Weight 4% Ibs. 


Grain Receiving Ledger, may be used first 
as a Stock Book by posting the receipts 
daily, weekly or monthly from some other 
portion of this book, or from any other 
scale book, giving a page to the com.- 
modity handled; Second, as a patrons’ 
ledger, by giving a full or half page to 
each patron; Third, pages may be used to 
enter each load of grain received in con- 
secutive order under their respective com- 
modity headings. The book contains 200 
numbered pages with 44 lines each, and 
marginal index in front, size 8%x13%. 
ruled with the usual column headings, in- 
cluding Debit and Credit columns, Printed 
on linen ledger paper and well bound in 
black cloth sides with keratol back and 
corners. Order Form 43. Price $3.00. 
Weight 2% Ibs. 


Form 43XX contains 400 pages same as 
above. Price $5.00. Weight 41% Ibs. 


All Prices are for Chicago Delivery. 
Postage Extra. 


Printed and Supplied by 


Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated 
332 South La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Is the Climate on the Great 
Plains Changing? 


[From the address of J. B. Kincer, chief of 
the Division of Climate and Crop W eather, 
U. &. D. A., before the Kansas Weather Crops 
Seminar. ] 


Many people think, because of the recent 
successive drouth years, that the climate is 
permanently changing, either naturally or from 
some act of man. The popular fallacy that 
man can basically change climate or that it is 
changing from some other cause is not a prod- 
uct of the twentieth century. Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s weather diary, about 1800, said: “A 
change in our climate is taking place very 
surely. Both heat and cold are becoming more 
moderate within the memory of even the 
middle aged, and snows are less frequent and 
less deep.” 

Volney says that Jefferson’s conclusion was 
verified also by older residents with whom he 
discussed the matter in Kentucky, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, New York and New England. Yet 
the records Volney gives as to average rainfall 
are comparable, in general, with those of re- 
cent years, more than a century and a quarter 
later. These impressions evidently were oc- 
casioned by the now well-known compara- 
tively long-time trends in climate. 

There is little or no evidence in available 
records to support a theory that the climate 
in the Great Plains area is basically changing. 
The critical 20-inch annual isohyet always ex- 
tends in a general north-south direction over 
the plains country. 

In much of the Great Plains, during the 
period from abowt 1900 to 1915 there was 
comparatively abundant moisture. For these 
16 years Nebraska had an accumulation of 
more than 20 inches above normal rairtfall! 
and 13 of the 16 years had above normal in 
North Dakota. Most other plains states en- 
joyed like conditions. This attracted atten- 
tion with much speculation as to the cause. 

It so happened that during this period, and 
the years immediately preceding, there was a 
very large increase in the cultivated acreage 
in the plains, and to this matiy people gave 
credit for the increase in precipitation. From 
1879 to 1899 the acreage of harvested crops 
in the Great Plains states increased five-fold, 
and from 1899 to 1929 more than 1,000%. 


During the second decade of the present 
century, the Weather Bureau was literally 
bombarded with suggestion that the increase 
in cultivated land in the plains was responsible 


for the abundant rains and had definitely 
changed the climate to wetter. 
Following the period in question, rainfall 


more or less gradually decreased, culminating 
in recent disastrous drouths. Just as man for- 
merly was credited with the bringing about 
of the generally favorable conditions prevail- 
ing from 1900 to 1915. he is now blamed by 
manv for the present situation The facts 
are. he had practically nothing to do with the 
matter of rainfall in either case. 

Rainfall basically depends on atmospheric 
mass motion rather than on local condition 
such as ponds, or forests. For example, the 
panhandle of Texas, in a relatively dry part 
of the plains, had, during the last half of 
May of 1936, nine inches of rainfall, with rain 
on 13 of the 15 days, which is comparable to 
a very wet month in the more humid sections 
of the country. Following this the last half 
of June had only 0.38 inch without a single 
cloudy day. Now the vapor pressure records 
for Amarillo show for the wet period in 
May .454 inch and for the dry period in June 
425, approximately the same. This is not an 
isolated case. Many such instances are of 
record. 

Again we might consider the case of Mal- 
den Island in the tropical Pacific. south of the 
Hawaiian group. This is a little, flat island, 
about six by ten miles, surrounded for long 
distances by warm tropical water and the air 


is heavily laden with moisture. Here the 
average annual rainfall is about 26 inches, 
varying from six inches for the driest year 
to more than 90 inches for the wettest. Cer- 
tainly, the vapor here plays a minor role in 
the amount of rainfall and in its regularity. 

In the 1930 drouth West Virginia was rela- 
tively the driest state, yet it is one of the most 
densely forested in the East. Rainfall was 
abundant in 1929 and again in 1931. If for- 
ests are effective in producing rain, why the 
great drouth here in 1930? Again, in July, 
1936, western Kansas had three times as much 
rainfall as [owa. 

Some 40 years ago, there was a drouth:in 
the so-called “dust bowl” just as severe as that 
recently experienced. Doubtless, when the 
present drouth definitely comes to an end, 
there will be a period of years with compara- 
tively heavy rainfall, just as before, and little 
will be heard about dust storms and the like. 
But, in planning a permanent farm program for 
such areas, the basic considerations should in- 
clude the practical certainty that dry climatic 
phases, at least as severe as in the past, will 
recur. 


Argentine Board Controls 
Grain Standards 


Among the first acts of Argentina’s National 
Grain & Elevator Board was approval of 
official standards for wheat, oats, barley, rye 
and flax crops of the 1935-36 season, as re- 
quired by the government’s grain act. The 
standards for each grade of each type of 
grain for each of the three official zones 
of production, Rosafe, Buenos Aires and Bahia 
Blanca, had already been set up by a special 
commission but could not be accepted as of- 
ficial without the approval of the Board. 

The National Grain & Elevator Board 
seeks control of the entire domestic and ex- 
port grain trade of the country, including a 
system of bulk handling grain elevators ex- 
pected to be built. On the Board are E. A. 
Coni, chairman; J. A. Pedrolini Parera, vice- 
chairman; V.A. Brunini, F.G. Covernton and 
E. R. Werner. . Mr. Coni, a university pro- 
fessor, and Mr. Parera, a landowner, repre- 
sent the government. Mr. Brunini, a scientist 
and manager of a seed grain experimental 
farm, represents the cooperatives. Mr. Covern- 
ton, another landowner, represents rural inter- 
ests other than cooperative. Mr. Werner, head 
of a Rosario flour mill, representing the mill- 
ing industry, is presumed to be the only prac- 
tical grain man on the board, but of course 
the politicians think they know all about the 
marketing of grain. 


The Corn Industries Research Foundation 
reports the October corn grind at 5,461,578 bus. 
for products going into domestic consumption. 
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Another Pyromaniac at Large 


In June of 1934, and again in October of 
the same year, outlying warehouses of the 
plant of James H. Gray Milling Co., Col- 
lins, N. Y., were burned at night under sus- 
picious circumstances. 

Investigation of the second fire placed the 
blame on a young man living in the vicinity, 
who confessed to setting both fires. He was 
found to be a pyromaniac, and was institu- 
tionalized. 

A kind hearted judge recently paroled him, 
returning him to the custody of his father 
and to one of the state police. A short time 
later a barn in the vicinity burned, and sus- 
picion pointed to the pyromaniac, but nothing 
was done about it. 

On Dec. 5 the main plant of the milling 
company burned about 3 o’clock a. m. The 
loss was complete. On being questioned the 
same pyromaniac confessed to having set the 
blaze for the thrill of destruction and of 
seeing the blaze. 


Heavy Losses in Maritime 
Strike 


Still in progress on the Pacific Coast is 
the maritime strike which has kept port ship- 
ping tied up for over four weeks. 

The big issue in the strike is hi-ing halls. 
Instead of employers being permitted to se- 
lect their men, the seven striking unions de- 
mand that they apply to the halls for their 
help and that they accept men sent out to 
them, each man taking his turn. 

Over 200 ships lay idle at Pacific Coast 
ports... Losses to strikers, shippers, vessels 
and the public mount daily. Prior to the 
start of the strike some of the foreign wheat 
outlets had been regained and had contracted 
for 100,000 tons of domestic wheat. This 
wheat was unable to move, the orders were 
canceled and in most cases chartered tonnage 
was diverted. Cash wheat trading at Port- 
land has stopped. 

Importers disclosed Dec. 1 that 65,000 tons 
of Argentine corn is tied up in nine full car- 
goes and two parcel lots in boats. Two more 
full cargoes scheduled to arrive early in De- 
cember, contain 80,000 tons. 

Corn in holds waiting to 
crusted and heated on top. 
that many thousands of bus. of incoming 
corn will be- ruined before it ever reaches 
trade channels, due to the strike. 


be unloaded is 
It is anticipated 


To raise the cost of peanuts to the con- 
sumer the A.A.A, announced Noy. 12 that 
it has developed a plan for diversion pay- 
ments to growers whose peanuts are crushed 
into oil and meal. 
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From Abroad 


The National Cotton Board of Argentina 
hopes to bring about an expansion fn cotton 
planting in that country for the 1936-37 season 
to 1,000,000 acres compared with the 783,000 
acres planted in 1935-36. Why plow up U.S.A. 
acreage? 

Buenos Aires, Argentina—An announce- 
ment by the Ministry of Agriculture eariv 
this month says that 2 new decree has beer 
issued which removes the governments min- 
imum price guarantee for wheat and linseed, 
hut maintains the minimum on corn. Market 
rises have carried the prices for grains 2bove 
the guaranteed minimums. 

London, Eng.—The Roumanian govern- 
ment is reported to have cancelled permits 
for wheat exports. The reason is given as 
failure of the export firms to ship the grain 
promptly. One,permit for 150,000 tons has 
been reduced to 30,000 tons, while two other 
permits of 10,000 tons have been completely 
canceled. 


Rome, Italy—Italy further reduced import 
duties on wheat, corn, wheat flour and certain 
other grain products by a decree published in 
the Gazetta Ufficiale, and made effective Nov. 
2, reports Trade Commissioner Elizabeth 
Humes. The new rates in lire per 100 kilos 
(former rates in parentheses) are: Wheat 32 
(47), white corn 32 (47), wheat flour 49 
(72), white corn meal 49 (72), semolina 
64 (87). 

South Africa—Reports of the Standard 
Bank state that corn growers expect the De- 
cember crop estimates to show a decline from 
the government's July estimate of 14,798,501) 
bags. Consequently they are holding sup- 
plies for higher prices in spite of present 
high prices and good prospects for the new 
crop. The wheat crop is officially estimated 
at 4,744,200 bags, compared with 6,058,600 
bags last season. 

Vancouver, B. C.—The London Corn 
Trade Ass’n has. recognized the grain trade 
of Vancouver, with a new contract form 
known as the Canadian Pacific Coast Con- 
tract, embodying special clauses to cover 
conditions on the British Columbia coast. 
Heretofore all grain from Vancouver to 
Europe had to be sold on the Corn Trade 
Ass'n standard contract No. 28, created 
many years ago to satisfy trade between 
Atlantic coast points and Europe. 

Argentina’s regulations controlling exports 
go into effect Dec. 1. On and after that 
date every exporter of grain will be required 
to advise the National Grain and Elevator 
Board at its nearest office, of his intention 
to load grain, giving the name and location 
of the steamer, the day and hour at which 
loading is to begin, so that the loading opera- 
tions may be duly inspected and samples ot 
the grain be taken officially. Before loading 
can commence an inspector must certify that 
the holds are clean and fit for the grain. 


Farming involves all of the people indi- 
rectly and about one-fourth directly. We 
should not ask for special privileges and we 
should not permit special privileges to others. 
When subsidies are used we believe they 
should be limited to iamily-sized farms . . 
for a long time permanent program we arc 
convinced that agriculture as well as indus- 
try must stand on its own feet—Agricultural 
Com’ite, National Grange. 

Washington, D. C.—A modified Frazier- 
Lemke farm mortgage inflation bill will be 
re-introduced in the next Congress by Ser- 
ator Frazier and Representative Lemke of 
North Dakota, it has been announced. The 
new bill will provide for refinancing of farm 
indebtedness at 1%, for financing farmers 
who have lost their farms thru foreclosure, 
and for loans to help tenant farmers acqutre 
arms of their own. Who will help citizens 
not on farms who are in financial straights? 


Early Cold Ties Up Boats 


An early cold wave the last of November 
and the first few days of this month threat- 
ened to tie up the grain fleet in Lake Superior 
by covering the St. Mary’s River at Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich., with six inches of ice. 

Seventeen east bound steamers were caught 
in the ice. Seventy more, outbound from 
Fort William, Port Arthur, Duluth and other 
grain ports, were in the lake, making their 
way toward the river, and fearful of being 
unable to get thru. They had cleared their 
ports by Dec. 1 to get under the insurance 
deadline. 

The coast guard ice breaking cutter, Es- 
canaba, rushed to the river, succeeded in 
freeing the ice locked ships in 15 hours. A 
brief interlude in the severe cold snap then 
gave shippers some assurance that their boats 
would get thru. 

Shipping on the Great Lakes officially closes 
Dec? 15. 


Western Canada's Protein 
Survey 


The 5th annual protein survey of Western 
Canadian Amber Durum Wheat, covering the 
1936 crop, has been released by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners’ grain research lab- 
oratory, Winnipeg, Man. The _ statistical 
work, compiled by W. F. Geddes and W. J. 
Eva, included a protein survey map in colors, 
covering the grades No. 1-4, inclusive. Col- 
ored areas on this map show the percentage 
of samples falling within each 1% range in 
protein content. A total of 1,146 samples 
were tested, and found to have an average 
protein content of 15.7%. 

This year the majority of the cars of durum 
wheat inspected have graded either Nos. 1 
or 2 C. W., but a-small proportion of the 
crop was classified into the lower grades 
because of the presence of heat shrunken 
kernels resulting from unusually hot and dry 
weather during the growing and_ ripening 
periods. Last year, on account of the severe 
rust epidemic, associated with excessive heat 
and drouth in the durum growing regions, 
the prevailing grades were Nos. 3 and 4 C. W. 

The protein contents of the various grades 
of the 1936 crop are higher than those for 
any of the previous surveys, the mean for 
all grades being 15.5%. Experience has in- 
dicated that kernels which are shrunken as 
a result of drouth are higher in protein con- 


tent -than normal, whereas those which are 
shrunken as a result of stem rust infection 
are lower than normal. 


Most of the durum wheat produced in west- 


ern Canada originates in southeastern Sas- 
katchewan and southwestern Manitoba. Con- 


sequently practically all shipments of durum 
are inspected at Winnipeg. 
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Motor-Rail-Motor Rates 
Found Justified 


The motor-rail-motor rates arrangement be- 
tween the Chicago, Great Western railroad 
and the Keeshin Motor Express Co., cover- 
ing rail movement of merchandise loaded 
trucks on flat cars between Chicago and Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul, and temporarily halted by 
a suspension order, has been found justified 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Awaiting this decision has been a similar 
arrangement between the Baltimore & Ohio 
and the Keeshin Motor Express on eastern 
movement of freight. Several other motor- 
rail-motor rate schedules are expected to 
follow. 


An American Flour Mill in India 


The Shivlal Loknath firm of bankers and 
merchants at Jullundur City, India, has 
planned construction of a grain elevator and 
flour mill, and has entered negotiations with 
American manufacturers of grain and milling 
machinery. The mill is to be of “the best, 
most durable, highly efficient, modern, up- 
to-date type.” A high recommendation of 
American engineering talent is the intention 
of the firm to have American contractors 
handle the entire job. 

The average annual production of wheat 
in India for the 1925-30 period is given at 
320,462,000 bus. by the U. S. Depart. of Agri. 
In recent years production has been gradually 
increasing, the preliminary figure for the 
1935-36 crop being placed at 363,029,000 bus. 

India grows several varieties of wheat and 
produces small, rounded or irregular and 
flinty berries. Yields of wheat in India usual- 
ly average a little over 10 bus. per acre. 


Federal or State Control 
of Trucks? 


A temporary injunction against enforcement 


of the South Carolina law regulating the 
sizes and weights of trucks operating on 
state highways, has been granted by the 


federal court for the eastern district of South 
Carolina in Barnwell Bros.. vy. the South 
Carolina Highway Department. 

Truckman initiated the suit. Joined with 
the truckmen in their contention that the 
passage of the Motor Carrier Act gave the 
federal government control of -safety regula- 
tions, truck sizes and weights covering trucks 
operating interstate, is the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Some railroads and the 
National Ass’n of Railroad & Utilities Com- 
missioners have intervened on the side of 
the State of South Carolina, seeking to main- 


tain state control over state highways and 
motor vehicles. 

Disposition of the suit is expected in Jan- 
vary. 
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Santa Barbara, Cal.—-This city has been se- 

lected for the June 1-2, 1937, convention of 
the Pacific States Seedsmens Ass'n. 
' Anderson, S. C.—Andco Seed & Feed Co. 
has been opened by Robert S. Blake to do a 
general wholesale and retail seed and feed 
business. 

Amherst, Mass.—The New England Seeds- 
mens Ass'n met at the State Agricultural 
College here last month, carried out a seed 
program. 

Perry, Ia——The Midwest Seed Co. has pur- 
chased a new two-story brick building into 
which it will move about Jan. 2. Manager 
C. O. Gottschalk says the new quarters will 
be much larger than the old. 


Ottawa, Kan.—Moore’s Seed Store is the 
new name under which J. P. Moore is operat- 
ing the recently purchased Henry S. Jef- 
feries seed store. The store has been re- 
modeled and re-decorated and a new front 
has been added. 

Chico, Cal:—M. C. Jones, Chico farmer, 
and John Abbey of Biggs have brought suit 
for $2,466.18 against the J. C. Robinson Seed 
Co. of Modesto and V. E. Hendricks in the 
Superior Court. The seed company is 
charged with breach of contract, thru failure 
to pay for seeds produced and delivered un- 
der contract. 


Winchester, Ind.—We expect very little 
demand for seed corn in this part of the 
country next year, altho hybrid seed corn 
may be in active demand, because of the 
large yields that have been gathered in In- 
diana from experimental fields, some 10 acre 
fields averaging over 100 bus. to the acre.— 
]’ E. Goodrich, Goodrich Bros. Co. 


Spokane, Wash.—Efforts are being made 
by the Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers Ass’n 
to win legislative approval of the budget for 
the Washington State College, because it in- 
cludes an adequate appropriation for the Ad- 
ams county station at Lind. Much of the dry 
land wheat research work has been done at 
this station, which is the primary source of 
pure Baart seed. 

Aberdeen, S. D.—A seed parley, with rep- 
resentatives from eastern Montana, Wyo- 
ming, western Minnesota, northern Iowa, Ne- 
braska and the two Dakotas, was held here 
on Nov. 24, under the sponsorship of the 
Greater South Dakota Ass’n. Early avail- 
ability of seed loans so that farmers might 
do their seeding in time, seed supplies and 
prices, and the possibility of amortization of 
past seed and feed loans were discussed. 


Ogden City, Utah—Fire swept two floors 
and the basement of the Thomas Farr Seed 


Directory 
Grass and Field Seed Dealers 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND, 
Crabbs, Reynolds, Taylor Co., clover, timothy. 
GREEN SPRINGS, OHIO 
The O & M Seed Co., seed merchants. 
PAULDING, O. 
Stoller’s Seed House, wholesale field seeds. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Mangelsdorf & Bro., Ed. F., wholesale field seeds. 
Scott, T. Maurice, field seeds, carlot originator. 
SAULT STE. MARIE, MICH. 
Soo Terminal Co., grass, flax, peas. 
P SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Sioux City Seed Co., seed merchants. 


Co. warehouse Noy. 21, causing an estimated 
$20,000 worth of damage. About six car- 
loads of sacked bean seed, owned by Rogers 
Bros. Seed Co., were ruined. The fire ap- 
parently started in a pile of empty grain 
sacks in the basement, burned its way thru 
the first floor on the outside of an elevator 
shaft, then spread rapidly. 


Federal Seed Purchases to Stop 


Government agencies in the Northwest have 
purchased more than 2,650,000 bus. of seed 
grain for distribution in the drouth stricken 
sections of Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota and Montana, in order to relieve an 
expected shortage of adaptable seed for spring 
sowing. 

The purchases include over 1,000,000 bus. of 
spring wheat, 250,000 bus. of durum, 1,000,000 
bus. of oats, 250,000 bus. flax, and 150,000 bus. 
barley. The selling price is expected to be 
based on the cost. 

Purchases of seed grain by the Minneapolis 
office of the Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corp. will stop after Dec. 19, the last day on 
which trades will be booked. 


Pankop Wins Indiana Corn Title 


Karl Pankop, veteran DeKalb county corn 
grower, is the 1936 corn king of Indiana. He 
won the annual 5-acre contest with a yield 
of 146.6 bus per acre. The contest is con- 
ducted jointly by the Indiana Corn Growers 
Ass’n and the Agricutural Extension Depart- 
ment of Purdue University. A total of 572 
growers in 60 counties entered the contest. 

Pankop becomes the first winner of the 
Churchille Barr trophy to be awarded an- 
nually in the 5-acre corn growing contest. He 
used Hoosier certified hybrid seed, the hybrid 
outyielding his own seed several bushels per 
acre. The winning corn was grown on muck 
land which stood the drouth better than ordi- 
nary soil. 

Second place honors went to Ray Nash, Tip- 
ton, with a yield of 128.6 bus per acre; third 
to Allen Harris, Wayne county, with a yield 
of 1269 bus. 


Michigan Seed Dealers 
Organize 


The Michigan State Seed Dealers Ass’n was 
organized at a meeting of the trade at Jack- 
son on Nov. 17. Twenty-one seedsmen were 
present. Harry Hobbs, Detroit, acted as tem- 
porary chairman. 

FLOYD BRADLEY, Cleveland, O., A. S. 
T. A. pres., explained the benefits of a state 
organization of seedsmen. 

A. W. LIVINGSTON, Columbus, O., de- 
scribed the Ohio state organization of seeds- 
men and explained its methods of helping 
the seedsmen. 

A constitution and by-laws was discussed 
and adopted by those present, and the following 
officers were elected: W. R. Amon, Grand 
Rapids, pres.; R. H. Coulter, Detroit, vice- 
pres.; L. S. Markley, Jackson,  sec’y-treas. 
These officers and H. C. King, Battle Creek, 
and Leonard H. Vaughan, Chicago, make 
up the executive com’ite. Appointed to the 
membership com’ite were H. C. King and 
M. H. King, Battle Creek, and D. E. Bur- 
gess, Galesburg. 
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International Grain Show 
. Winners 


Bringing together competitive exhikits from 
5 Canadian provinces and New 
South Wales the 18th annual International 
Grain and Hay Show division of the Inter- 
national Live Stock Exposition was bigger 
this year than at any time in its growing 
history. It spread all thru the upper halls 
a t»+ bk». ew inernational Amphitheater 
that is the permanent home of the Exposi- 
ton. Wail arter wall was lined with ex- 
hibits of wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, soy- 
beans, field peas, alfalfa, clover and grass 
seeds, and hay, until there was hardly enough 
room left to permit the judges to turn around. 

Herman Trelle, Wembley, Alberta, farmer, 
from the Peace River district, walked away 
with the title of “Wheat King” for the fifth 
time in the dozen years he®has been showing. 
The winning exhibit was a 66.3 lb. sam- 
ple of hard red spring wheat of the Reward 
variety, a wheat that has won for him in 
some of his previous exhibits. 

Winner of the grand championship in 1930- 
31-32 Trelle did not exhibit in the wheat 
classes during the last three years. This 
year he celebrated his return to eligibility 
by not only winning the wheat title, but also 
taking the title of “Oat King” as well. His 
oat exhibit was a 51 lb. sample of the 
Victory variety. This is the second time 
he has captured both titles in the same year. 

The reserve championship on oats was also 
Canadian won, by Alex M. Stewart, Ailso 
Craig, Ont. 

The reserve championship on wheat went 
to the sample of hard red winter wheat ex- 
hibited by L. E. Peterson, Victor, Mont. Mr. 


WHO HAS 
SEED OATS 


By MarsHALL C. RUMSEY 


Sole Distributor in the U. S. A. 
of Original Svalef Seeds 


If you have not read my columns on Original 
Svalof Seed Oats in issues of Noy. llth and 25th 
do so. Then decide. 


I can tell you who grows seed oats, using Orig- 
inal Svalof Seed for foundation stock. I give you 
below a list of those growing in sufficient large 
volume so they should have seed to ship in car lots. 


Letters below the name in the list indicate va- 
rieties: as V for Victory, S for Star, E for Eagle. 
The numerals 1, 2, 3 or 4 following the letter show 
the number of years from Original; as V3 is Vic- 
tory 3 years, from Original Seed. S1V3 shows two 
varieties, Star 1 Yr., Victory 3 Yrs. V13 is Victory 
1 and 3 years. 


Caro Farmers Co-operative Elev. Co, 
Vi Caro, Mich. 


Chesaning Farmers Elev. Co. 
S1 Chesaning, Mich, 


Farm Produce Co. 
VI Cass City, Mich. 


Jasper Grain Co. 


SLV3 Jasper, Mich. 
Dr. W. D. Johnson’s Farms 

v2 Batavia, N. Y. 
Metamora Elev. Co. 

V13 Metamora, Ohio 


David Mote 
E3 Gainesville, N, Y. 
Ohio Farmers’ Grain & Supply Ass’n. 
v2 Fostoria, Ohio 
Unionville Milling Co. : 

al Unionville, Mich, 
Wallace & Morley Co. 

Visi Bay Port, Mich. 


Yale Elev. Co. 
Vi Yale, Mich. 


MARSHALL C. RUMSEY 
Original Seed, Batavia, N. Y. 
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Peterson also took the barley championship 


on a sample of two-rowed barley, and the 
reserve championship on a sample of six- 
rowed barley. 

William H. Curry, Tipton, Ind. was 
crowned “Corn King” for his 10 ear sample of 
Reids Yellow Dent. The 10 ears were 


matched perfectly and measured 10% inches 
long and 7% inches around. Edward N. Lux, 
Waldron, Ind., the 1931 “Corn King,” took 
the reserve championship with a sample of 
Johnson County White corn. This is the 
14th time in the 18 years of the grain show 
that Indiana has taken first place in corn. 
Mr. Curry also won first in the open classes. 
John Maland, Leland, Ill., took the cham- 
pionship in the special classes. 

Harlan Meal, Manilla, Ind., 
won the title “Corn Prince.” 
Somonauk, Ill, was 
in the Junior contest. 

The championship on 


13. years old, 
Carl Dienst, 
the reserve champion 


shelled hybrid corn 


exhibits was taken by C. A. Kenworthy, 
Greenfield, O.; the reserve, by John M. 
Grathwohl, Fairmont, Minn. 


Champions are named first, reserve cham- 


pions, second, in remaining contesting ex- 
hibits. 

FIELD BEANS: Albert C. Gohn, Emo, 
Ontario, with “Gohn’s Rainy River’; A. May- 


cock Sons, Milford, Ont., with White Mar- 


row fat. 

COW PEAS: Bonnie Ray, Sparta, Tenn. 
(champion and reserve), with mottled cow 
peas and with black and white cow peas. 


FIELID PEAS: Albert C. Gohn, Emo, 
Ontaw Ca Weaestiniing Sidney, Bs uC: 
ALFALFA SEED: Daniel Wolfe, Nip- 


awin, Sask.; Lawson Nagel, Selkirk, Ont. 


SOYBEANS: C. E. Canterbury, Cantrall, 
Ill, with a sample of Illini; Chas. F. Goet- 
schel, Stillwater, Minn., with Wisconsin Black. 


The Chicago Board of Trade sponsored the 
International Collegiate Crops Judging com- 
petition between college teams for the third 
consecutive year, awarding $100 scholarship 
prizes to Nebraska, Oklahoma A. & M., Iowa 
State College and North Carolina State, who 
finished in the order named. Other teams 
which competed were from Texas A. & M., 
Michigan State, Kansas State and the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Two seniors and a 
junior comprised the victorious Nebraska 
team. The Nebraska team achieved a total 
score of 3926 points, 59 more than its near- 
est competitor. Maurice Mahan of Oklahoma 
won first individual honors but was followed 
closely by Smith, Svoboda and Henderson 
of the Nebraska team. 

Universities and experiment stations again 
showed educational exhibits. That of the 
University of Illinois boosted for limestone, 
alfalfa, and soil terracing. The federal ex- 
periment station exhibit showed samples of 


T. MAURICE SCOTT 


BUYER 
FIELD SEEDS 


What Have You to Offer? 


419 Merchants Exch. Main 2007 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


all new varieties of grains, grass seeds, 
legumes, peas and soybeans that have been 
developed in recent years at all of the ex- 
periment stations in the country. 

An exhibit by the Corn Industries Research 
Foundation used a picture of a_ profusely 
growing field of corn as the background for 
a display of the many products, starch, sugar, 


oil, gluten feeds, and others, that are made 
from corn. 
Attendance broke all records for the 37 


years that the Exposition has been held in 
Chicago. The grain show as well as the ex- 
hibits of more than 14,000 head of blood- 
ed cattle, horses, hogs, and sheep, attracted 
huge crowds. 


Guaranteed Price for Argentine 


Flax Withdrawn 


On Dec. 2 the Argentine Government an- 
nounced that for the ensuing year there would 
be no minimum guaranty on the price of Ar- 
gentine linseed. It will be recalled that on 
Dec. 12, 1935, the Argentine Government 
fixed a minimum guaranty of 14 pesos per 
100 kilos on linseed prices for 1936. During 
the present year values were maintained at 
slightly over the Government’s. minimum guar- 
anty until spring when they dropped to such 
a point the Government was compelled to 
buy an amount of flax which was unofficially 
estimated at 6,000,000 bus. In July when the 


bad news regarding our own crop became 
known prices for Argentine linseed again 
soared, and Argentina was able to dispose 


of its flax holdings at a profit. 

What will be the course of Argentine flax 
prices as a result of the removal of the min- 
imum guaranty? In the first place, we must 
point out that for the last month or so new 
crop Argentine seed has been selling at well 
below the Government minimum guaranty of 
14 pesos. In fact, it has sold down as low 
as 13.05 pesos per 100 kilos for February 
delivery seed at Rosario. This fact indicated 
that a considerable number of sellers believed 
the Government would take the action it event- 


Seed Movement in November 


Receipts and shipments of seed at the vari- 
ous markets during November compared with 


November 1935 in bushels, were: 
-—- Receipts ~ -Shipments— 


1936 1935 1936 1935 
FLAXSEED 
Chicac owen oie 107.000 141,000 8,000 32,000 
IBS Gonloococ 195.052 254,887 210,743 1,075,760 
Ft. William 86,443 109,258 145,047 214,709 
Minneapolis 667,990 857,210 66.600 188,390 
Superiofewmaios 119.337 110.825 200,741 766,088 
KAFIR AND MILO 
Hutchinson ... 81,000 195500: Beto aire see 
Kansas City ... 141,100 53,200 32,400 28,800 
Wichita anes: 5,200 3.900 3,900 1,300 
CANE SEED 
Lhe AYO Gas Gocod 4,400 11000) Soccer —eeereecetees 
Kansas City ... 1,400 PAE Se Oci) Oc 
SORGHUMS 
Bt. sWortieas... 139.700 86,900 113,300 20,900 
CLOVER 
Chicago, lbs. ..1,793,000 1,228.000 615,000 526,000 
Milwaukee, lbs. 181,005 729,535 ...... 234,715 
TIMOTHY 
Chicago, lbs 451,000 1,286,000 287,000 981,000 
Milwaukee, lbs.. 335,325 1,175,850 ...... 112,140 
SOYBEANS 
Chicago ........2,365,000 1,400,000 123,000 1,255,000 
Indianapolis EGE OU berets yer veaebareic mnt ashes, stele 
AOAC). qonco sone B05 GOO Stes cic cciae me crete aia iciaecerere 


ED. F. MANGELSDORF & BRO. 


Buyers and sellers of 
Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, Lespedeza, Clovers, Timothy, Grasses, Fodder, Seeds, Sudan Grass, Soy Beans, Cow Peas 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Rudy-Patrick Seed Company 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BUYERS — SELLERS 
Clover, Alfalfa and Timothy Seeds 


OFFERS SOLICITED 


CRABBS REYNOLDS TAYLOR CO. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


GRAIN 
Clover and Timothy Seeds 
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ually did. Since the low point was reached 
about Novy. 6, new crop values have advanced, 
and at present, January and February deliv- 
ery cash seed in the Argentine is selling at 
around 13.40 pesos at Rosario. 

The foreign exchange value of the peso 
has recently strengthened and ocean freights 
are also up to such an extent that Argentine 
new crop flaxseed laid down in this country 
costs 4-5c per bushel more today than it did 
early in November. — Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co. 


Driveway Observations 
By THE SECOND-MAN 


RAPID DEVELOPMENT of soybean pro- 
duction has failed to overcrowd the market due 
to a combination of circumstances. Soybean 
processors, however, are looking ahead, antici- 
pating greater pressure from competitive vege- 
table products, and some of them have estab- 
lished research laboratories to find new uses for 
soybean oil and soybean meal. 

ee re. Saks 

IN THE UNITED STATES are close to 
4,000 registered fox farms, producing foxes 
for their fur. Wisconsin alone has around 
800 fox farms. Feed manufacturers carefully 
studying and producing specialties like fox 
feeds have found them profitable as side lines, 
if not as main lines. One mill at Lansing, 
Mich., devotes practically all of its manu- 
facturing effort to rabbit feeds alone, and 
ships them all over the country. 

SE) okie okeRE kee 

CORN BRAN has good feeding value com- 
pared with other brans. Analysis shows 
around 10% protein, 6% fat, 10% fibre, and 
62% carbohydrates. Wheat bran is about 16% 
protein, 5% fat, 10% fibre and 54% carbo- 
hydrates. Corn bran, especially if a little of 
the germ is left in it, has high feeding value. 
Many grain dealers, recovering the bran and 
beeswings from their corn cutting or cracking 
machines, utilize this material to good advan- 
tage in dairy feeds. It is highly palatable, en- 
couraging greater consumption of the feed, to 
the benefit of the milk pail, and the pocket- 
book of the elevator operator. 


YIELD 
=——— DEPENDABILITY 


A feeling of confidence goes with 
the planting of the uniformly 
excellent O. & M. 
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SEED OATS 
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SIOUX CITY SEED CO. 
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“ALGONA, IA 

NORFOLK, NEB. 


SIOUX FALLS, S..D, 
ca FAIRMONT, MINN. 

ALBERT LEA, MINN. 
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Topeka, Kan.—The Santa Fe railroad has 
applied to the I.C.C. for permission to 
abandon 21 miles of its line from Mulvane 
to Viola, Kan., a section adequately served, 
it is claimed, by other transportation. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Abandonment of parts 
of the M. & St. L. railroad and sale of re- 
maining facilities to other rail lines 1s pe- 
titioned in Finance No. 10947 before tiie 
CRG: 

Washington, D. C.—Grain and grain prod- 
ucts were loaded into 36,894 cars during the 
week ending Nov. 21, an increase of 3,524 
cars above the same week last year, and 8,935 
cars above the same week in 1934. 

Washington, D. C.—A hearing on the pro- 
posed Florida ship canal to link the At- 
lantic Ocean with the Gulf of Mexico will 
be held by the Board of Engineers for Rivers 


and Harbors, here, Dec. 16. More buro- 
cratic waste. 
Kasota, Minn.—The Chicago & North 


Western R. R. has applied to the I.C.C. for 
permission to abandon a part of its Kasota 
branch, extending about five miles from Bur- 
dette to Breen’s Spur. A concrete highway 
built at taxpayers’ expense paralleis the 
branch. 

Division 5 of the I.C.C. has ordered that 
motor freight carriers issue expense or freight 
bills bearing the names of the consignor and 
consignee and other information necessary 
to checking these expense bills against the 
carrier's tariffs. The order becomes ef- 
fective Jan. 1. 

Washington, D. C.-—Railroads of the coun- 
try had a financial interest in bus and truck 
companies on May 1 of $43,109,361, says the 
IEC CusmbuLomon Statistics: Of this) total 
$36,391,800 was in bus companies, $5,599,891 
in truck companies, the remainder un- 
classified. 


Chicago, Ill—Meeting with eastern rail- 
road representatives on Dec. 3 Chicago grain 
dealers unanimously opposed any rate reduc- 
tion which would encourage movement of 
imported Argentine corn to the middle west. 
The rail rate on corn from the Atlantic sea- 
board to Chicago is 38%c. 


The GREDE ALERS. JOURNAL 


Washington, D. C.—Railroads in the Ilh- 
nois Freight Ass’n have asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to re-open hearings on 
the free pick-up and delivery service instituted 
by eastern carriers. The free service now ap- 
plies on rates of 45c per cwt. or higher. This 
minimum is too high, contends the Illinois 
Ass'n carriers. 

Washington, D. C.—Creation of a federal 
Department of Transportation is urged by 
Commissioner Eastman, “to watch develop- 
ments foresee dangers which are im- 
pending, promote the cause of coordination.” 
How he would love to be at the head of an 
army of clerks and tell all transportation 
agencies where to head in. 

Kansas City, Mo—Great Northern Tariff 
3704-C, applying principally to feed to points 
in Montana and North and South Dakota, 
published to expire Nov. 21, has been ex- 
tended to Dec. 31, 1936. Western Trunk 
Lines Tariff 364-A, same, t6 points in South 
Dakota and two stations in North Dakota, 
was extended to the same expiration date. 

Carriers might increase their revenues by 
reducing instead of increasing their rates, 
says the National Ass’n of Railroad & Util- 
ity Commissioners, replying to the plea of 
Class I railroads in Ex Parte No. 118. Rail 
traffic executives, sitting as a comite in the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 10-12, heard 
many shippers relate that they might easily 
shift their shipments to truck transportation 
if rail freight rates were increased. 

Austin, Tex.—The decision of the Texas 
Supreme Court in the case of the New Way 
Lumber Co., ruling that shippers operating 
their own trucks, but receiving compensa- 
tion for transporting their own products, are 
subject to regulation by the state commission 
as common carriers, has caused many ship- 
pers to abandon use of their own trucks, says 
Mark Marshall, of the Texas Commission. 
Several thousands of trucks are affected by 
the ruling. 

Hutchinson, Kan.—South African sait can 
be shipped in bulk to South Atlantic ports 
tor only $3.50 a ton and pays a duty of only 
$1.56 per ton, pleads the Carey Salt Co. in 
its petition to the U.S. Maritime Commis- 
sion for suspension of increased intercoastal 
rates on salt, Louisiana to the Atlantic sea- 


board. Increased rates for the coastwise 
movement would increase the imports of 
foreign salt to the cost of domestic pro- 


ducers is the claim. 


BE PREPARED! 


HESS DIRECT 


HEAT DRIERS 


ENABLE YOU TO HANDLE 


NEW GRAIN WITHOUT LOSS 


DON'T DELAY 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG. 


HESS WARMING AND VENTILATING CO. 
|211 SO. WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO 


Montreal, Que.—Those attending’ the re- 
cent hearing by the International Joint Com- 
mission feel reasonably sure a favorable de- 
cision will be forthcoming on .the Hudson- 
Champlain cut-off. The eastern states sup- 
ported the project.—F. G. C. 

Vessels in the grain trade found business 
slow the past season. Grain cargoes have 
been scarce on the Great Lakes. The rate 
picked up a bit toward the end of the sea- 


son. The year just closed -can be classed 
with that of 1935 in the matter of inactiv- 
ity.— FE; Ge 


Washington, D. C.—In the first of a series 
of regional reports, the U.S. Buro of the 
Census says that $44,717,000 was received by 
3,904 trucking concerns with headquarters in 
New England states during 1935. Of this 
total only 16.2% was received by 83.5% of 
the for-hire truckers. Operating but 40.57 
of the equipment, 166 concerns received 
61.5% of the total revenue. 

Class I railroads have asked the I.C.C. to 
continue present emergency rates, due to ex- 
pire Dec. 31, until 60 days after it shall have 
made its decision on the reopened Ex Parte 
No. 115, claiming that without these higher 
rates the railroads concerned would have 
failed to meet their operating and fixed 
charges by $60,000,000 during the first eight 
months of 1936. 

Beaumont, Tex.—The Texas gulf coast 1re- 
ceived its first all-grain cargo fr6m South 
America, when the S.S. Pilcot docked here 
late in November with 150,000 bus. cf Ar- 
eentine corn. The Pilcot had already dis- 
charged half its cargo of 300,000 bus. at New 
Orleans. Total arrivals of Argentine corn 
during the last week i'n November were 500,- 
C00 bus., mostly at Atiantic and Gulf ports. 


The Pennsylvania railroad is experimenting 
with six new type box cars. These cars 
have three-section removable roofs that may 
be lifted off bodily, or stacked one atop the 
other at one end of the car, so that the car, 
may be loaded or unloaded from the top. 
The roofs are weather tight, secured by hand 
levers inside the cars. The cars also have the 
usual side doors. 

Chicago, Ill—Hearings on I. & S. 4208, 
erain to. from and between southern terri- 
tory will begin between Jan. 1 and Jan. 15, 
1937, as a result of a preliminary conference 
between shippers, railroads and Commission- 
ers from the I.C.C., here last month. The 
hearings are expected to require at least 30 
days for completion and are expected by 
scme to be broader in scope than the famous 
decket 17000. 


e . . 
Decisions and New Complaints 

Before the 
sion: 

In No. 27580, Atkinson Milling Co. vy. Alton, the 
Topeka (Kan.) Chamber of Commerce, and the 
Sioux City (lIa.) Grain Exchange have been 
permitted to intervene. 

The Texas Cottonseed Crushers Ass’n, and 
the Oklahoma Cottonseed Crushers Ass'n have 
petitioned the I.C.C. for reopening of No. 17000, 
part S, as to boundary line west central and 
north central regions on the one hand, and 
southwestern region on the other, 


Examiner W. A. Disque, in I.C.C. No. Bi2uty 
Balfour, Guthrie & Co., Ltd., v. C. M. St. P. & Pe 
has recommended dismissal of the complaint 
against collection of demurrage charges grow- 
ing out of the Longshoremen’s Pacific coast 
strike in May, June and July, 1934, because cars 
ordered placed were successfully delivered with- 
in 86 hours of receipt of the order. Unfortu- 
nately few receivers thought to order their cars 
placed while the strike was in progress. 


Globe Grain & Milling Co.’s complai 

26896 against the San Dices & pone. asters) 
has been dismissed for lack of evidence. The 
srain company failed to show that a carload of 
oats, composed of tonnage originating at Cole- 
man and Ponder, Tex., transited at Waco, Tex. 
and reforwarded to San Diego, was misrouted, 


and the Commission ruled that the r S 
reasonable. 8, PEt eee 


Interstate Commerce Commis- 


AER SERVER ROR 
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Public Demanded Truck 


Regulation 
_ Ray G. Atherton, district director of the 
Buro of Motor Carriers, Interstate Com- 


merce Commission, speaking before the South- 
west Shippers Advisory Board at Fort Smith, 


Ark., recently, credited public demand with 
the passage of the Motor Carrier Act. 
Said he: 

“The surprising thing is the industry (truck 


transportation) got so big before anything 
was done. A ground swell of public opinion, 
started some 10 to 15 years ago, particularly 
shipper and receiver opinion, demanded regu- 
lation of motor carriers. : 


“Enforcing the Motor 
tremendous undertaking. We have on file in 
the initial Grandfather Clause applications, 
the applications of 100,000 individual car- 
riers seeking certificates from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in compliance with this 
Act. From each of these applicants we re- 
ceived from one to a dozen tariffs, in many 
cases prepared by individuals who knew noth- 
ing about tariff construction, who had no 
idea of the proper form or content of a 
tariff, but who were required to put them 
on file and abide by them. We had 200,000 
of these tariffs dumped into our lap on the 
deadline date. 


“The problem is to get the shippers gen- 
erally to accept their responsibility in helping 
motor carriers and regulatory bodies to bring 
the situation out of chaos.” 


Carrier Act is a 


Traffic League Opposes Rate 


Increases 


R. Scott, who is sec’y of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, presided over 
the annual meeting of the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League, held at New York City, 
Nov. 19-20. 

A detailed resolution was adopted opposing 
continuation of the existing emergency rates, 
thru which the railroads have enjoyed tem- 
porarily increased revenues, after their ex- 
piration date, Dec. 31. The league pleaded 
that all tariffs filed by the railroads to make 
these increases permanent be suspended and 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission per- 
mit increased rates only where the railroads 
can show these “to be just and reasonable.” 

Chairman L. F. Orr of the League’s high- 
way transportation com/ite, advised that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is still in 
the process of construing the law regarding 
the rights of rail lines to acquire truck lines. 
The League approved a recommendation that 
protest be entered whenever and wherever 
railroads acquired truck and bus lines to 
such an extent as to destroy or strangle com- 
petition. 

A plea for closer conformity between na- 
tional and state regulation of for-hire trucks 
was made by the com’ite, which preferred to 
confine itself to this class of truck operation. 
A uniform truck bill of lading was urged, 
and a plea was made for a Commission rul- 
ing requiring motor carriers to collect pay- 
ment of their charges within a period of 
two weeks or 15 days “from the time of pres- 
entation to the shipper of proper bills for 


Pres. W. 


such charges.’ Present expense bill prac- 
tices among for-hire trucks were criticised 
for inaccuracies, lack of uniformity, and lack 


of complete information for simple checking 
of bills against shipments. 

Chairman Orr presented a supplemental re- 
port dealing with itinerant, or transient mer- 
chant truckers. Because members declared 
themselves unprepared to deal with the prob- 
lems presented by this form of truck trans- 


portation, the supplemental report was re- 
jected. : 
W. R. Scott was re-elected pres. Chicago 


was selected as the place for the Noy. 18-19, 


1937, meeting of the League. 


Unreasonable Transit Charges 
Disclosed 


Grain transiting may be broadly investigated 
as a result of complaint No. 27580 brought 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
by the Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, et 
al., against the Alton railroad. 

The complaint charges that the Alton de- 
nied transit to elevators and mills located at 
rate-break points under certain conditions, 
tho it granted transit to interior points under 
similar conditions. Thirteen companies have 
become parties to the complaint. They op- 
erate plants at Atchison, Kansas City, Leaven- 
worth, Minneapolis, Omaha, St. Joseph and 
St-_-Paul. 

As a typical situation the 
the proportional rate of 15c 


complaint cites 
from Kansas 


City to Chicago, applied thru Omaha. Ele- 
vators and mills located at Falls City, and 
Nebraska City, Neb., and Cedar Rapids, Ia., 


on this route are permitted transit on the 
15c proportional rate. But elevators and mills 
located at Omaha, Leavenworth and Atchison 
must pay the higher combination based on 
the rate from Kans as City to the transit sta- 
tion, plus 15c from the transit point to Chi- 
cago. 

Another example given is that grain mov- 
ing from Duluth on-the proportional rate of 
12c may be stopped for transit at interior 
Minnesota points and shipped to points in 
Wisconsin without penalty. These shipments 
must pass thru Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
but elevators located at these points are not 
allowed transit to Wisconsin destinations un- 
less they pay the 4%c Duluth to Minneapolis, 
plus 12c from Minneapolis to destination. 


Revision of Drouth Rates 


Some restrictions will appear in the reissue 
of emergency reduced rail rates to drouth ter- 
ritories, by the Western Trunk Lines. The 
reissue will be effective until Mar. 31, it has 
been announced. The reduced rates will ap- 
ply on transmitted feed and grain only when 


the tonnage originates on or after Aug. 
12, 1936. 

In making revisions the Western Trunk 
Lines indicated that the reduced rates will 


apply to various states, except to the counties 


specified below : 


Kansas—Atchison, Brown, Cheyenne, Clay, 
Cloud, Dickinson, Doniphan, Jackson, Marshall, 


Nomaha, Ottawa, Riley, Sherman, Washington, 
Pottawatomie. 

Missouri—Atchison, Buchanan, Butler, Cape 
Girardeau, Dunklin, Holt, Jefferson, Mississippi, 
New Madrid, Pemiscot, Perry, Platte, Ripley, 
St. Charles, St. Genevieve, St. Francois, St. 
Louis, Seott, Stoddard. 

Nebraska—Banner, Buffalo, Chase, Cheyenne, 
Dawson, Deuel, Dundy, Garden, Hayes, Johnson, 
Keith, Kimball, Lineoln, Morrill, Nemaha, Otoe, 
Pawnee, Richardson, Scotts Bluff. 

North Dakota—Benson, Bottineau, Cass, Cava- 


lier, Eddy, Grand Forks, Criggs, McHenry, Nel- 
son, Pembina, Pierce, Ramsey, Ransome, Rich- 
land, Rolette, Sargent, Steele, Towner, Traill, 


Walsh. 

Oklahoma—Bryan, Choctaw, 
tain, Marshall. 

South Dakota — Bon Homme,  Brooklings, 
Charles Mix, Clay, Codington, Deuel, Douglas, 
Grant, Kingsbury, Lake, Lincoln, McCook, Miner, 
Minnehaha, Moody, Turner, Hamlin, Hanson, 
Hutchinson, Union, Yankton. 

In Arkansas reduced rates will be continued 


Johnston, MeCur- 


to the following counties: 3axter, Benton, 
Boone, Carroll, Crawford, Franklin, Fulton, 
Madison, Marion, Newton, Sebastian, Washing- 
ton. 


All Colorado counties are eliminated. 

Present Montana list is continued. 

New Mexico’s reduced rates will be confined 
to Union and Hardy counties. 

All counties in Texas will be eliminated ex- 
cept: Armstrong, Carson, Collingsworth, Dallam, 
Donley, Gray, Hansford, Hartley, Hemphill, 
Hutchinson, Lipscombe, Moore, Ochiltree, Old- 
hain, Potter, Randall, Roberts, Sherman, 
Wheeler. 

Wyoming reduced 
except to the following counties: 


rates will be eliminated 
Campbell, Con- 


verse, Crook, Goshen, Hot Springs, Johnson, 
Niobrara, Platt, Sheridan, Weston. 
Only those drouth counties officially desig- 


nated are entitled to the drouth rates, an- 
nounces the federal livestock-feed agency 


48] 


Marine Act Amendment 


An amendment to the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936 became effective Oct. 26. The new 
law applies to all vessels regularly touching 
America, both domestic and foreign. 

Combinations of steamship owners, or “con- 
ferences,’ are legally restrained by this law 
from attempting to prevent a member line 
from extending its services to an additional 
port at terminal rates, if and when the mem- 
ber line wishes to do so. 

The amendment is identified as Section 205. 


It reads: 

“Without limiting the power and 
otherwise vested in the commission, it shall be 
unlawful for any common carrier by water, 
either directly or indirectly, through the medium 
of an agreement, conference, association, un- 
derstanding, or otherwise, to prevent or at- 
tempt to prevent any other such carrier from 
serving any port designed for the accommoda- 
tion of ocean-going vessels, located on any im- 
provement project authorized by the Congress 
or through it by any other agency of the Fed- 
eral Government, at the same rate which it 
charges at the nearest port already regularly 
served by it.” ; 


authority 
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The decided improvement in 
operation effected when Pyroil 
is added to the regular lubri- 
cants used has caused the adop- 
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Pyroil readily proves its effi- 
ciency. Its corrosion inhibiting 
qualities alone make it desirable 
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Washington, D. C.—A small volume of im- 
ports of bran from Brazil has instituted an 
inquiry into the status of the Brazilian bran 
under the Anti-Dumping Act of 1921, because 
of the relatively low prices in Brazil compared 
with prices in the U. S. 

Plato, Minn—The Northwest Retail Feed 
Ass’n held a district meeting here on Nov. 


23 for feed dealers of Carver, Sibley, Mc- 
Leod, Renville and Wright counties. _Di- 
rector I. J. Mueleners presided. Lloyd Lar- 


son, Mankato, explained how feed dealers can 
use the advertising helps offered by manu- 
facturers. 


New Feed Products Offered on 
West Coast 


Large offerings of new concentrates for 
feed purposes on the Pacific coast has led 
the University of California, Davis, to conduct 
feeding trials to test availability of feed fac- 
tors involved. Most of the new concentrates 
are by-products, often they are by-products 
from imported materials. No feeding tests 
are conducted unless a large supply of the 
concentrate is available. 

Tests have been conducted on sesame seed 


meal, perilla meal, hempseed and_ babassu 
meal. Potential products include grape 
pomace, walnut oil meal, tucum nut meal, 


urikura nut meal, tomato cannery waste and 
others. 

Feeding tests on kapoc seeds, by-product 
from preparation of kapoc fiber for mattresses, 
failed because neither sheep nor cattle would 
eat the product, whole or ground, even tho 
attempts were made to starve them to it. 


Feed Prices 


The following table shows the closing bid 
price each week for January futures of stand- 
ard bran and gray shorts, spot cottonseed meal, 
soybean oil meal and alfalfa meal, in dollars 
per ton, and No. 2 yellow corn and No. 2 yellow 
soybeans in cents per bushel: 


Minneapolis Spot Kansas City 
Bran Midds. Bran Shorts 
SEVEn UG aecesicte 23.50 26.50 23.50 26.75 
Sept 2620 «as 23.50 26.00 23.75 27.25 
OCEM Fait an 23.50 26.00 23.90 27.25 
Oct sO era 25.00 28.00 25.00 28.40 
Oct liiace. 26.00 31.00 25.20 28.95 
OCEPZE a 26.00 31.00 25.55 28.65 
Octane wacc 28.00 33.50 26.25 29.00 
INOW Ca¥, este 28.50 33.00 28.00 31.80 
INGie a ooae 29.50 34.50 28.35 31.50 
IN OM Ser 2 Liat ive o's 81.56 85.50 28.60 31.50 
Nov, 28 51.00 35.00 27.65 81,15 
DECM EDiaioee coud 33.00 29.50 33.25 
St. Louis Chicago Soy- 
Bran Shorts Beans Meal 
Senta lO aris 25.00 27.50 1.19 40.50 
Septrec Gena. 25.25 28.00 1.18% 86.40 
OC Secteaht. 25.25 28.00 1.20 36.40 
OC CaO eres as 26.75 29.25 1.26 35.50 
OCuReMinnca., 26.90 29.50 1.20% 36.40 
Octe ete. 27.65 29.25 1.25% 35.90 
OCtaolircne. 27.75 29.75 1.221% 36.50 
IN OMY arene cre 80.00 32.50 1.24% 38.40 
INN A ane 29.90 32.25 1.26% 38.90 
INOVeual neces 30.50 33.25 1.3384 39.40 
INOWsn 2S act's ole 29.70 82.75 1.34% 39.40 
DCH inte 31.60 34.50 1.37% 39.90 
Cottonseed Meal Denver Chicago 
° Ft. Worth Memphis Alfalfa Corn 
Septenl Gin anes 36.00 32.50 28.00 1.17 
Sept 2Oacerte 35.00 29.50 27.00 1.18 
OCU Misia: 35.00 29.50 28.00 1.08 
OGtre lO Acne 35.00 29.50 28.00 1.10 
OGt OUTS cvicss 35.00 29.50 28.00 1.07 
Oct. 24. 34.00 29.50 28.00 1.10 
@Cirmmoiliess..ca 34.00 31.00 28.00 1.07 
INOW. “A ceeioe 34.00 32.00 28.00 ale llg 
INOW ena ettatel st « 35.00 32.00 28.00 1.12 
INGE PAS oRone 36.00 33.00 28.00 Pinte 
Nov. 28...... 36.00 33.00 28.00 1.06% 
DEGe Somnamaier 36.00 33.59 28.00 1.05% 
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Cracked Soybeans in Dairy : 
Feeding 


C. Y. Cannon, head of the dairy ltusbandry 
department at Iowa State College, declares 
that cracked soybeans are the pound for pound 
equal of linseed meal in feeding dairy cows, 
and that the oil in the soybeans has no in- 
jurious effect on the cows. Soybeans are 
about 17% fat, and since a cow may consume 
up to 2 pounds of fat daily with no ill effects, 
soybeans may be used to the extent of 10 or 
11 pounds daily. Cracking the beans enables 
the cow to assimilate them better than if they 
are fed whole. 

Grain fed to dairy cows is similarly im- 
proved by grinding, says Mr. Cannon. Ground 
grain goes 20% to 35% farther in feeding 
value than an equal quantity of whole grain. 


Royalty Basis Dehydrating 
Company 


Farm Industries, Inc., is the name of a 
new company chartered in Ohio, with com- 
pletely issued authorized capital of 100 shares 
of common stock at $100 a share. O. C. In- 
galls, lawyer, is pres., Cyrus K. Carroll, ad- 
vertising man, is vice-pres. and O. C. In- 
galls, Jr., is sec’y-treas. Offices of the off- 
cers are in Columbus, O. 

The company owns basic patents on a de- 
hydrating process for forage crops, such as 
soybeans, cowpeas, and alfalfa. Under its 
charter it may furnish information and sery- 
ice, or it may buy, sell, and plant crops. 

The plan is to license and operate forage 
crop dehydrating plants on a royalty or share 
interest basis. Franchises have been already 
granted to about 100 companies, says Vice- 
Pres. Carroll. 


Molasses Substitutes for Corn 


Molasses substitutes successfully for corn 
as a carbohydrate feed. It has an advantage 
in that it makes palatable dry roughages such 
as straw and fodder. The hot dry summer 
has made the use of poor roughages neces- 
sary again. But prices for livestock are rela- 


tively high and this has encouraged wider 
use of molasses, according to the federal 
livestock agency. Purchases of molasses in 


drums for feeding both cattle and hogs dur- 
ing the last few months has exceeded all 
previous records. 

Molasses may be successfully and profitably 
fed to hogs, according to two months of 
experimental work recently completed by Prof. 
Wm. J. Loeffel, at the Nebraska Experiment 
station. With molasses at $1.35 per cwt. and 
most grain feeds at about 2c a pound, he 
considers cane molasses among the cheapest 
carbohydrate feeds available. Alfalfa meal, 
grounds oats and shorts are particularly use- 
ful in mixtures to absorb the molasses, 

“We have been following the practice of 
using 5 per cent alfalfa meal in a fattening 
ration which would be 50 pounds in a 1000- 
pound batch,” says Loeffel. “In a batch of 
this size, from 100 to 150 pounds of cane mo- 
lasses may be used. A mixture which we 
are using at present time and which seems 
to be giving satisfaction is made up of: 
50 pounds, alfalfa meal; 150 pounds, cane 
molasses; 100 pounds, tankage; 100 pounds, 
cottonseed meal, 100 pounds shorts; 10 pounds 
salt; 10 pounds bone meal; and 505 pounds 
of ground corn, wheat .or barley.” 


Ration of Champion 

G. Page,- the 995 lb. purebred _Aberdeen- 
Oklahoma Agricultural & 
Mechanical College, Stillwater, won the grand 
champion beef animal award when Judge 
Walter Biggar, of Dalbeattie, Scotland, classed 
him as “an ideal butcher steer, no waste, at 
the International Live Stock Exposition, Chi- 
cago. “This grand champion,” said the Judge, 
who has picked the last 12 champions, “1s 
as nice as any I have selected at the Inter- 
national.” 

Sired by Evascus of Page, and dammed 
bv Blackbird of Muskogee Fifty-first, the 
winning animal was born May 21, 1935. He 
is the 23rd Aberdeen-Angus to take the top 
prize in the 37 years of the show. 

G. Page was finished on a ration of oats,, 
barley, corn, bran, alfalfa, and prairie hay. 


Angus steer of the 


Washington, D. C.—The next Congress 
may revise or repeal the tax on undistributed 
corporation profits, if present opposition gains 
momentum, the Ways & Means Comrite has 
indicated. 


Feed Control Officials Want 


Uniform Laws 


Uniform feed laws was the theme around 
which centered the 28th annual meeting of the 
American Feed Control Officials, Washington, 
Da Cy Decr 34 

Cc. E. BUCHANAN, pres., in his annual 
address, pleaded for closer co-operation be- 
tween feed manufacturers and feed officials, 
and discussed the purposes of feed regulatory 
laws. 

H. L. McGEORGE, pres. of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Ass’n, continued the theme 
in a featured address. He praised the better 
understanding that has come between feed 
manufacturers and control officials thru their 
ass’ns, and the free interchange of ideas. 

JAMES W. KELLOGG, director of animal 
husbandry for the Iodine Educational Buro, 
urged uniformity in feed laws, and followed 
with a discussion of the part played by iodine 
in poultry and livestock feeding. 

HARRY D. WILSON, of Louisiana’s de- 
partment of agriculture, discussed state laws 
as they are related to the regulations offered 
by the national ass’n. 

A thoro discussion of regulations was en- 
tered upon by the offcials preliminary to action 
on the closing day of the meeting. 


GRUENDLER 


— 1885 TO 1936 


Slow Speed and 
High Speed 
Feed Grinders 
still maintain 
lowest cost and 
highest quality 
feed and are 
making profits 
instead of just 
swapping dol- 
lars. Ask the 
feed miller who 
owns one, 
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Feed Inspection Fees Excessive 


HH. L. McGeorge, pres., American Feed Man- 
utacturers Ass’n, speaking before American 
Feed Control officials at Washington, Dec. 3, 
said in part: In the early days of our pres- 
ent feed laws, when our legislative pioneers 
framed the acts governing the sale and in- 
spection of feeds, no accurate yardstick was 
available to determine what should be en- 
acted in the form of inspection fees. No one 
knew what commerce existed in the product 
to be taxed, and it was difficult to hazard an 
accurate estimate of the cost of administrative 
inspection and laboratory-service. Into this sit- 
uation crept the varying rates of inspection 
and registration fees, mentioned a while ago. 

I do not argue that the inspection tax should 
be the same in all states, but I do claim that 
where these taxes are collected in excess of 
adequate inspection and control needs, com- 
mensurate with the traffic in feedingstuffs, that 
such tax rates should be adjusted and that 
this surplus of funds thus created should not 
be diverted into channels of revenue for other 
purposes. 

Feeders, manufacturers and some feed con- 
trol officials share this view. It is also shared 
by others, and by none other than the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, which has 
repeatedly upheld state inspection laws where 
the fees fixed were no more than necessary 
reasonably to cover cost of inspection, but has 
declared laws invalid where the receipts were 
so far in excess of costs as to indicate clearly 
that the laws were, in effect, revenue measures 
and not bona fide inspection measures. I 
shall not take the time to quote from these 
decisions of the court, except to summarize 
its language in one typical case as follows: 

“In the exercise of its legislative power a 
state may enact inspection laws, which are 
valid, if they tend in a direct and substantial 
manner to promote the public safety and wel- 
fare or to protect the public from frauds and 
impositions when dealing in articles of general 
use, as to which congress has made no con- 
flicting regulation, and a fee reasonably suffi- 
cient to pay the cost of such inspection 
may constitutionally be charged, even though 
the property may be moving in interstate com- 
merce when inspected. . . . But if such inspec- 
tion charge should be obviously and largely in 
excess of the cost of inspection, the act will 
be declared invalid, because constituting in its 


Imports and Exports of Feeds 


Imports and exports of feedstuffs during 
September and during the 9 months ending 
with September, compared with the like pe- 
riods of 1935 as reported by the Buro of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, were as 
follows in tons of 2,240 lbs., except where 
noted otherwise: 


IMPORTS 
9 months 
September ending Sept. 30 
1936 1935 1936 1935 
Hay* 13,291 100 26,640 66,649 
Cocoanut, 
e/m*+ 6,346,574 4,185,600 70,811,155 75,867,637 
Soybean, 
ce/mt 4,153,791 1,149,800 32,394,668 99,821,914 
Cottonseed, © 
e/myt 3,937,935 1,046,870 10,509,313 58,895,052 
Linseed, 
e/mt 5,801,700 654,265 29,313,196 15,986,467 
y. her, 
Soret 1,904,126 206,840 5,852,899 9,478,380 
Wheat feeds 29,927 32,563 243,945 271,542 
Tankage 4,800 3,297 38,086 18,287 
Fish scrap 4,832 306 31,164 21,455 
Beet pulp 3,138 289 18,358 2A 91s 
Tei 1,918 2,210 
Hay oF 102 915 2,2 
Cottonseed cake .... 63 1,957 ¢ 642 
Linseed cake 14,200 14,483 121,181 135,897 
Other oil cake PANY Giese 17,553 48 
Cottonseed meal 490 638 2,380 1,387 
Linseed meal 345 1,301 5,366 10,181 
Other oil meal 876 3,449 23,704 4,827 
Fish meal 283 751 3,424 15,775 
Mixed dairy fds. 101 309 1,156 1,517 
Mixed poultry fds. 154 111 1,595 1,183 
Other mixed fds. 295 171 1,505 1,147 
Other feed bran 868 544 7,286 4,361 
Kafir, milo, bus. ... 714 1,358 4,412 
Oyster shells 7,480 5,146 42,236 32,413 
“*2 000 lb. tons. +Pounds, of cake and meal. 


operation an obstruction to and burden upon 
that commerce among the states, the exclusive 
regulation of which is committed to Congress 
by the Constitution.” 

Inspection fees derived from feeds, fertilizers, 
cottonseed meal, seeds and other related ar- 
ticles, in many of our states are showing a 
profit to the state of 100 per cent and more. 
This profit, we all know, originates through 
excessive inspection fees collected by you, 
which you in turn are required to pay into 
the general fund and then thru the process 
of direct appropriations operate your inspec- 
tion and control service. The record in many 
states is filled with glaring injustices that have 
been perpetrated upon the farmer and feed- 
er, for by no stretch of imagination could it 
be said that anyone else but they pay this tax. 

Some day, unless this tremendous diversion 
of feed tax collections is ended, it will dawn 
upon the feeders of those states where it 
persists that their pocketbooks are bearing the 
brunt of this excessive cost of feed inspection 
service and they may with wrath and indigna- 
tion follow the foot steps of their ancestors 
who raided the British ships in Boston harbor 
that eventful night of Dec. 16, 1773, and in an- 
other forceful and picturesque fashion have a 
“tea party” dedicated to that unsavory thing 
we call “taxation without representation,” or, 
to modernize the thought, “feed taxation with- 
out adequate inspection.” 

Some officials have declared that the feed 
manufacturers themselves should by legal proc- 
ess attack the state laws, which create thru 
excessive collections these unconstitutional sit- 
uations, but it should be remembered that the 
feeder who pays this tax is looking to you as 
feed control officials and leaders in your re- 
spective committees for his protection. The 
manufacturers will be glad to help, but we 
feel the effort to correct this unlawful situa- 
tion should originate with you and those asso- 
ciated with you in the administration of your 
home state affairs. 


New Uses for Soybeans 


Major products of soybeans are the oil 
and the oilmeal, and upon these rests the 
immediate future of the crop in the United 
States, E. F. Johnson, St. Louis, Mo, de- 
clared in an address recently before the Ag- 
ricultural Club of Chicago. 

He took occasion to warn against exces- 
sive optimism incident to the many new _ uses 
for soybeans, pointing out that the experimen- 
tal stage has not been passed in most instances. 

“As one of the most enthusiastic exponents 
of the soybean, I want to point to the dan- 
gers of over-exploitation,” he said. “Exces- 
sive enthusiasm might harm the very situa- 
tion we hope to develop to its fullest value.” 

He stressed the point that new processing 
machinery is rapidly being installed when ex- 
cessive facilities already exist. 

“Not including any cottonseed plants, we 
have today a processing capacity capable of 
handling a crop double the biggest ever 
processed,” he said, adding that misinforma- 
tion, widely circulated, had encouraged new 
plants, some of which are doomed to failure. 

“That little soybean plant has amazing pos- 
sibilities. It bids fair to take up those ex- 
tra acres some think we should not plant to 
corn or wheat. It is already providing a 
wonderful feed for livestock. It is turning 
large quantities of its oil to the edible trade. 
In the paint industry it is making gentine 
progress. As a priming coat for motorcars 
soybean oil seems definitely established. It 
is replacing linseed to an extent in some arti- 
cles such as printer’s ink, core oil, semi-plas- 
tic compounds. Soybean flour is meeting 


with growing popularity. In glue the soy- 
bean is being used effectively. 

“And for all these things we are justly 
proud and happy. But to expect the little 


miracle bean to become a panacea for all our 
agricultural and industrial woes is like ask- 
ing a small boy to whip Popeye the sailor. 
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Cacao Shells as Feedstuff 


G. Pfeiffer reports in Biedermann’s Zentral- 
blatt that eight samples of cacao shells were 
found to have a crude protein content ranging 
from 15.14 to 17.64% ; a ninth samp'e, from the 
Cameroons, contained 26%. Vitro digestion 
trials with pepsin gave digestibility coefficients 
of 39.95 to 55.19 for the crude protein and 
51.06 to 85.01 for the true protein. Digesti- 
bility trials with a sheep gave digestibility co- 
efficients of 41.69 to 44.54 for the crude pro- 
tein when the cacao shells were added at two 
different levels to a basal ration. 

Roasting the shell at 90 or 130° C. had very 
little effect on the digestibility of the protein 
as measured in vitro. These results do not 
agree with Kellner’s low assessment of the 
nutritive value of cacao shells but rather point 
to this material as being a satisfactory and 
reasonably rich protein food, which could be 
used for dairy cattle or fattening animals. 


Detroit, Mich—Smashing all records, the 
motor industry sold 539,217 new trucks and 
commercial cars in the first 10 months of 
1986s accordine toRe le. bolle cc Coumnits 
exceeds the 1929 total when only 527,057 


truck registrations were recorded. 


BOWSHER ¢":h 


Feed Mills: mix 


Rapidly crush ear corn (with or 
without husk) and grind all the 
small grains; either separately 
or mixed—mixed as they are 
being ground—not before or 
after. This saves time and labor. 


“COMBINATION” MILLS 


Use the famous Cone- 
Shape burrs. Light 
Draft. Large Capacity. 
Solidly Built. Long 
Life. Special sizes for 
the milling trade. Sack- 
ing or Wagon Box Ele- 
vator. Circular on re- 
quest. 


a 
c, 


Bs: 
THE N. P. BOWSHER CO. 


SOUTH BEND INDIANA 


ig JACOBSON 
ae: 


Here is the mill that combines lasting 
durability and remarkable grinding - 
quality. 
Write us for full information. Let us 
tell you more about this hammermill 
which you must eventually buy. 
ALSO 
Vertical Feed Mixers 
Electro Magnetic Separators 
Corn Cutters 


Corn Shellers 


A complete feed mill machinery line 
. . reasonably priced. 


A.E. JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS. INC. 


2 TENTH AVE.S.E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Crushers 
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Poultry Feeds and Feeding 


The increase in the number of turkeys this 
year over last is estimated at one-third, says 
the Buro of Agricultural Economics. At this 
rate this year is seeing an all-time high pro- 
duction of 20,000,000 turkeys. _Commerctal 
hatching of turkeys increased 47% this year. 


Ames, Ia—The fourth annual Poultry 
Breeders School was held at Iowa State Col- 
lege Dec. 7 and 8. The college disseminated 
its latest information on size and color of 
ego. number of eggs laid, hatchability, body 
weight, long life, breed type, variety color 
and inheritance problems. 

San Francisco, Cal—The California Hay, 
Grain & Feed Dealers Ass’n adopted a resolu- 
tion late last month asking the Veterinary 
Board to “rescind the present restrictive regu- 
lation” covering the disease corrective and pre- 
ventive activities of poultry experts represent- 
ing the feed industry, and other unlicensed per- 
sons. 

Portland, Ore—A meeting of poultry in- 
terests here on Dec. 4, organized the Oregon 
Poultry Council. Fostered by the Oregon 
Poultrymens Ass’n, the purpose of the Council 
is to coordinate the interests and activities of 
the poultry producers, poultry handlers and al- 
lied trades, in an effort to solve the major 
problems of the poultry industry. 


Vitamin A Needs of Chicks and 
Laying Hens 


By Dr. R. T. ParKuurst, before Northeastern 
Poultry Producers 

Yellow Corn Meal.—Hauge, Carrick and 
Prauge in 1927 reported 15 per cent of yellow 
corn meal to be inadequate for the growth of 
chicks to 10 weeks of age and concluded that 
25 per cent was required by chicks fed rations 
deficient in fat-soluble vitamin A. Chicks usu- 
ally reflected such a deficiency in their growth 
response at four weeks. Assuming yellow corn 
meal to have a beta carotene equivalent of five 
gamma per gram, 130 vitamin A units per 100 
erams of feed would be insufficient and 200 
units per 100 grams of feed or 908 units per 
pound would be enough for satisfactory growth. 

Kline, Schultze and Hart in 1932 reported 
that .003 mg. carotene per chick per day was 
not sufficient as a sole source of vitamin A. The 
source of the carotene was spinach. Assuming 
a daily average feed consumption of 30 grams, 
the vitamin A requirements of chicks to seven 
or eight weeks of age is greater than 160 vita- 
min A units per 100 grams of feed or 726 units 
per pound of feed consumed. 

Smith in 1933 reported the minimum amount 
of corn necessary to supply vitamin A to be 
between 12.5 per cent and 25 per cent. On the 
basis stated above, the requirement would be 
between 100 and 200 units per 100 grams of feed 
or 454 and 908 units per pound of feed. 

Frohring and Wyeno in 1934 used carotene as 
a source of vitamin A and reported a minimum 
requirement of approximately 65 A. D. M. A. 
units per chick per day. Again assuming a daily 
food consumption of 30 grams, the vitamin A 
requirement to about eight weeks would be ap- 
proximately 300 U. S. P. vitamin A units per 
100 grams feed or 1,350 units per pound. 

‘Alfalfa Leaf Meal—Hinshaw and Lloyd 
in 1934 found 2 per cent of high quality alfalfa 
leaf meal containing approximately 130 gamma 
carotene per gram gave good growth but 4 per 
cent was necessary for normal growth and 
vitality to 30 weeks of age. Turkeys required 
8 per cent for equivalent results in protection 
and growth to 30 weeks of age. The approxi- 
mate A requirements would be a minimum of 
400 vitamin A units per 100 grams of feed and 
optimum values of 800 for chickens and 1,600 
for turkeys. In units per pound, the require- 
ment would be approximately 3,800 U. S. P, 
vitamin A units for chickens and 7,200 for tur- 
keys. This would indicate an increased demand 


for vitamin A with age. In connection with the 
above experiment, Guilbert and Hinshaw studied 
liver storage of vitamin A and reported 8 per 
cent of the alfalfa leaf meal will sufhce tor 
normal growth but the reserves were inadequate 
for protection against long periods of low vita- 
min A intake such as may occur in certain tur- 
key ranges. 

In 1935, Record, Bethke and Wilder re- 
ported 50 to 100 gamma of carotene or approxi- 
mately 80-160 U. S. P. vitamin A units per 
100 grams of feed or the biological rat equiva- 
lent from cod liver oil to be necessary for nor- 
mal growth and to prevent the symptoms ot 
vitamin A deficiency to eight weeks of age. 

Sherwood and Fraps in 1935 reported that 
126 Sherman-Munsell (176-U. S. P.) was not 
sufficient for growth and health and that 150 
Sherman-Munsell (210 U. S. P.) were needed. 

Wilson, Schroeder and Higgins have re- 
ported 600 International units of vitamin A 
per pound (132 units per 100 grams of feed) 
for good growth and prevention of vitamin A 
deficiency and 1,200 International units of Vita- 
min A per pound (264 units per 100 grams of 
feed) to be adequate for satisfactory growth 
and to give appreciable liver storage. 

Unpublished data from the Nopco experi- 
ments indicate that Rhode Island Reds have a 
vitamin requirement to eight weeks of 125 to 
150 vitamin A units per 100 grams of feed 
(570 per pound) when feed is mixed weekly 
and a minimum of 200 units per 100 grams (908 
units per pound) when mixed at the start of 
the eight weeks’ test. 


Colorimeter Shows Vitamin A 
Content in Feeds 


G. S. Fraps, Chief, Division of Chemistry, 
Texas Agricultural & Mechanical College, tells 
of a method for determining vitamin A content 
of feeds much more rapidly than is possible 
by feeding to rats or chicks. He says: 

“The vitamin A potency of commercial feeds 
appears to be due almost entirely to carotene 
or some similar substances. Carotene in many 
feeds can be extracted, separated from other 
yellow color materials, and estimated by com- 
paring the color in a colorimeter against a 
standard solution of potassium bichromate. 

“This method is very much more rapid than 
the biological test with chicks. The biological 
value can be estimated from the carotene con- 
tent although sufficient work has not been done 
to apply this method to feeds and foods of all 
kinds.” 

The use of a colorimeter, however, appears 
to be confined to vitamin A. Says T. H. Jukes, 
University of California, to whom the question 
was put regarding a short method for deter- 
mining vitamin G content in a feed: 

“As far as I am concerned, there is no short 
and easy path to the determination of vitamin 
G. Of course, by this I mean flavin, since this 
is the only known component of the complex 
which has a color. 

“There are too many yellow fluorescent com- 
pounds of no biological value or of unknown 
biological value to permit the use of any fluoro- 
scopic or spectroscopic method for the deter- 
mination of vitamin G, and consequently I shall 
continue to use chicks in the determination of 
this vitamin.” 

Dr. G. C. Supplee and associates, Bain- 
bridge, N. Y., have worked out a method for 
determining flavin with “black light.’ (See 
description, page 319, Oct. 14, 1936, Grain & 
Feed Journals.) ; 

Dr. L. C. Norris, Cornell University, be- 
lieves that flavin can be determined by other 
means than feeding. He says, “We have also 
worked out a method at this Department for 
determining the flavin content of milk by- 
products. This method depends upon the use 
of a photometric cell and may be described as 
a chemophotometric method.” 
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Poultry Congress Will Attract 


Foreign Visitors 


Members of the Council of the World’s 
Poultry Science Ass’n and others have for 
years been looking forward to the time when 
the World’s Poultry Congress would be held 
in the United States. As a result of this de- 
sire there is no doubt that the 1939 congress 
which has been scheduled for this country will 
have the largest foreign attendance yet rea- 


lized: more countries, too, will be repre- 
sented. ; 
Among the things foreign representatives 


are coming to see are: the largest national 
poultry industry in the world; the world’s 
largest manufacturers of poultry appliances; 
the numerous allied interests; the country that 


has reached the highest development in 
processing poultry products; and the most 


highly developed system for centralizing and 
distributing eggs and poultry to markets dis- 
tant from the point of production. 


CHECK Protein, Fat, and Fibre 
YOUR —Feed or Grain— 
FORMULAS Analyzed at 
wih Reasonable Rates 
Laboratory Runyon Testing Laboratories 
1106 Board of Trade Chicago, Ilinois 
Analyses “Runyon Analyses Help Sell Feeds” 
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Write for details. 
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The Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co. 
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Poultry 
Production 


by Lippincott and Card 
(5th Edition—Revised) 


Every elevator that grinds and mixes 
poultry feeds needs this new, quick-refer- 
ence volume, devoted to practical manage- 
ment of poultry enterprises. Prepared by 
noted authoritieSs, it includes 238 illustra- 
tions. Considers culling, prevention and 
cure of diseases, incubation, brooding, hous- 
ing, ventilation, etc., and gives 63 pages to 
selection and compounding of feeds, to 
feeding methods and the nutrient require- 
ments of poultry 

Bound in cloth, 723 pages, fully cross in- 
dexed. Weight 4 lbs. Price, $4.00, plus 
postage. 
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Prevent Fish Flavor by 
Changing Feed 


Eliminate fish meal and cod-liver oil from 
the feed during the last few weeks to avoid 
fishy taste and odor in the meat of chick- 
ens and turkeys, say poultry specialists of the 
Buro of Animal Industry. 

_Cod-liver oil is needed in the ration pre- 
vious to the fattening period as a source 
or vitamins necessary for good growth and 
bone formation. Fish meal is a good pro- 
tein supplement; but tests by Dr. H. W. Ti- 
tus at the National Agricultural Research 
Center have shown that as little as 10% of 
fish meal and 1% of cod-liver oil in the ration, 


if continued until the birds are killed, may 
cause a strong fishy odor and taste in the 
meat. 


At the Miles City, Mont., experiment. sta- 
tion a supplement of 4% fish meal and 2% 
cod-liver oil gave a strong fishy odor and 
taste to the meat of turkeys. In one test it 
took from 4 to 8 weeks on a ration free 
from these supplements to clear the flesh of the 
fishy taste. 

Dr. Titus eliminates all cod-liver oil and 
sometimes all the fish meal 2 to 3 weeks 
before the birds are to be killed. This prac- 
tice has proved effective in about 99% of 
the cases. The combination of fish meal and 
cod-liver oil is much more likely to cause an 
undesirable odor and taste than either when 
fed alone. 


Late Findings on Vitamin D 


By Dr. R. M. BetuxKe, Ohio Experiment Sta- 
tion, Wooster, at Feed Merchants Day 


These different forms of Vitamin D vary in 
their effectiveness in protecting against a defi- 
ciency in different species when compared on 
the same standard basic rat unit. 

When certain plant products or vegetable oils 
are subjected to ultra-violet light rays they will 
take on Vitamin D properties. But it was not 
known until a few years ago that equivalent 
rat units of this form of Vitamin D were less 
effective for the chicken than the form found 
in cod liver oil or sardine oil. 

Experimental work has shown that it re- 
quires 20 or more times as many units from 
the irradiated vegetable form as from cod liver 
oil to give the same degree of protection in the 
chicken. Likewise, it has been found during 
the past two years that the Vitamin D in fish 
oils varies with respect to its effectiveness for 
poultry. Evidence has been presented which 
shows that the Vitamin D found in tuna or in 
related fish liver oils is about one-half as effec- 
tive for chickens as the Vitamin D obtained 
from cod liver oil or sardine oil—or, expressing 
it in another way, it requires approximately 
again as many rat units of Vitamin D from 
tuna liver oils as from cod liver cil or sardine 
oil to afford the same protection. 

It is net possible to determine or distinguish 
the different forms of Vitamin D by chemical 
means. The only method available is the 
“biological, or animal feeding method.” 

Vitamin D purchases should be made “on 
the chick test’”—especially if the product is in- 
tended for poultry feeding. There is no harm 
and probably some advantage in knowing the 
rat unit potency of a product, but have assur- 
ance that the material has been tried and found 
effective at the recommended level by a reliable 
chick-test method. Fully as much if not more 
care should be exercised in the purchase of your 
vitamin products as in the case of other in- 
gredients. 

Very little is known concerning the quantita- 
tive Vitamin D requirements of cattle, hogs, 
and sheep. Experimental work has shown that 
these animals require Vitamin D, and that the 
feeding of good sun-cured hays in the usual 
recommended amounts appears to meet the 
needs of these animals when they are confined 
indoors. 


The requirements of poultry for Vitamin D 
have been thoroly investigated. Several institu- 
tions have studied the Vitamin D needs of poul- 
try, but the most extensive tests were carried 
out at Penn State college. The recommenda- 
tions of the latter institution, based upon four 
years’ work, are that the total ration of the 
chick denied access to sunlight should contain 
not less than 177 U. S. P. units per pound and 
that twice this amount, or 354 U. S. P. units 
per pcund of total feed is required by laying and 
breeding hens denied access to sunlight. 

The requirements for turkeys are approxi- 
mately twice as great as those of chickens. It 
should be noted that these unit requirements 
are based upon the form of Vitamin D found 
in cod liver oil, or that form which is most 
efficient for chickens, on the rat unit basis. 


Feeding Questions Answered 
By R. O. KLEpPINGER. 
Turkey Finishing 
Gram & Feed Journals: Is a turkey fin- 
ishing ration of particular value in finishing 
turkeys for the holiday markets? 


What would be a good finishing formula, 
and for how long should it be fed prior to 


killing and marketing of the  birds?—O. 
Townsend. 
Ans.: In many cases it is desirable to put a 


finish on turkeys. For the last two weeks be- 
fore killing feed the birds a mixture of 5 pounds 
of semi-solid milk and 100 pounds coarse ground 
corn; or 5 pounds of dried milks, mixed with 
100 pounds coarse ground corn, plus enough 
water to dampen the mixture, 


Breeding Flock Formula 
Gram & Feed Journals: What would you 
recommend as a formula for feeding poultry 
breeding stock in the middlewest prior to and 
during the production of hatching eggs?—M. 
Free. 


Ans.: A good breeding flock formula is 400 
Ibs. ground yellow corn, 100 Ibs. ground oats, 
100 lbs. middlings, 100 Ibs. soybean meal, 100 
Ibs. meat scraps or fish meal, 50 lbs. bran, 50 
Ibs. dried milk, 70 lbs. green alfalfa meal, 20 lbs. 
limestone, 10 lbs. salt, 10 pints cod liver oil, %4 
ounce potassium iodide (mix the potassiu’m 
iodide thoroly into the limestone before adding 
these ingredients to the mix). This formula 
analyzes approximately 19% protein, 4% fat, and 
8% fibre. 


Regardless of the theories of ‘old timers’’ who 
wanted fewer but better hatching eggs, both 
high production and good hatching eggs can 


be had from the breeding flock at the same 
time. While good hatching eggs may depend 
upon many factors, good birds, kept in the pink 
of condition, will produce good hatching eggs— 
and lots of them. 


Winter Requirements of Chicks 

Gram & Feed Journals: Since the feeding 
requirements of winter hatched baby chicks 
can be logically expected to be quite different 
than the feeding requirements of later hatched 
chicks, when the days are longer and more 
sunshine is available, what special provisions 
should be made in baby chick feeds to cover 
this factor?—Deal & Moore. 


Ans.: It is recognized that early hatched 
chicks must have their full vitamin require- 
ments. These requirements are heavier, due to 


winter hatched chicks being kept indoors. 

The dropping of such vitamin factors from 
the rations too soon is largely responsible for 
poor growth and other troubles later on. Up- 
to-date poultry men today make more profits 


by feeding what may be called “‘excessive’’ vita- 
min content in their chick and poultry rations 
the year around. 


Corn Gluten Feed, Corn Oil Cake Meal, 


Brewers’ Dried Grains 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 


The Stockholders’ com ite to investigate 
the Farmers National Grain Corporation has 
completed organization with the election of 
A. W. Glasgow, of the Oklahoma Grain 
Growers, Enid, as temporary chairman, and 
James V. Ford, of the Ohio Farmers Grain 
& Supply Ass’n, Fostoria, as sec’y. 

The constitutionality of the Robinson- 
Patman Act and whether or not a private 
party may seek to enforce the provisions in 
its section 3 by proceedings in equity are ex- 
pected to be decided in a case filed in New 
York by the National Union Radio Corp. 
against the Radio Corp. of America. Crim- 
inal penalties and punitive damages are asked 
along with an injunction to prevent the Radio 
Corp. from selling metal tubes at alleged un- 
reasonably low prices with the alleged intent 
of destroying the business of the plaintiff 
and others. 


xg EAR CORN AND SMALL GRAIN 
HAMMER MILL FEEDE:/ 


mixes 


Crushes, and 


feeds. Variable flow 
control. Steady  uni- 
form output. Tramp 


metal protection. 
Nickle Eng. Works 
Saginaw, Michigan 


Triple XXX 
Alfalfa 
Meal 
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THE DENVER ALFALFA 
MILLING & PRODUCTS CoO. 


Merchants Exchange LAMAR, COLO. 


ST. LOUIS 


Practica: 
Poultry Farming 


By L. M. Hurd 


This revised and enlarged edition is right 
up-to-date and contains all important dis- 
coveries in poultry raising made in recent 
years. 

The book contains the latest information 
on feeding, a complete discussion of the new 
vitamin G, practical information on the two- 
story poultry house and heating, disinfect- 
ing incubators, battery brooding and rais- 
ing chicks on screened platforms, and the 
latest discoveries in treating pests and dis- 
eases, including Leukemia, and the newest 
information on disinfecting houses. This 
edition also describes the new methods of 
feeding turkeys. 

Printed on enamel book paper from large 
type and well bound in cloth. 480 pages, 33 
chapters, and 200 engravings. Weight 2 lbs. 
Price $2.50 plus postage. 
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Vitamins in Poultry Rations 


From address by J. E. Hunter of Pennsyl- 
vania State College before Millers and Feed 
Dealers Ass’n. 


Many studies are being conducted on quan- 
titative requirements of poultry for vitamin 
A. Much work is being conducted on the 
vitamin A content of various carriers and 
also on the stability of vitamin A in mixed 
feeds. Because some loss of vitamin A activity 
occurs in mixed feeds, it is extremely impor- 
tant that an abundance of this factor be added 
when the feed is manufactured. The feed 
manufacturer relies mainly upon yellow corn, 
alfalta, cod liver oil, other fish oils or vitamin 
A concentrates for supplying the vitamin A 
factor. 

Much attention has been given to the 
curing of alfalfa so that its maximum feeding 
value be retained. 

Dehydrated alfalfa has been favorably re- 
ceived because in general it contains more 
carotin which is the precursor of vitamin A 
than does sun-cured alfalfa, particularly if 
climatic conditions are such that the sun- 
curing requires a considerable length of 
time. Chemical methods have been devel- 
oped which the feed manufacturer can use 
in his laboratory for checking the carotin 
content of alfalfa samples. It is not incon- 
ceivable that in the not too distant future 
alfalfas may be sold on the basis of their 
carotin content. It is possible for feed man- 
ufacturers to make a study of the carotin 
content of the alfalfa they are considering 
purchasing. It is also a desirable practice 
for the feed manufacturer to insist on a 
statement of the vitamin A potency of the 
fish oil which he uses to supply vitamin D. 

The good feed manufacturer today insists 
on knowing something of the vitamin D 
potency of the oils he buys to supply vita- 
min D in his mashes. To buy oils without 
knowing their potency is a far more blind 
procedure than “buying a pig in a poke.” 
Oils sold as vitamin D carriers may “look 
good” and “smell fishy” and still have a very 
low vitamin D potency. 

This potency can be determined only by a 
biological assay. Most feed manufacturers 
are not in position to make these biological 
assays in their own laboratories. They 
can, however, insist on a statement of the 
vitamin D potency from the processor or the 
agency marketing the oil. This potency 
should be stated in U.S.P. units of vitamin 
D per gram of oil. 

_ The careful manufacturer of feeds also in- 
sists on knowing what happens when this 
oil is checked with chicks as the experi- 
mental subjects. A biological assay of an 
oil for its vitamin D potency with rats does 
not always tell the entire story. The vita- 
min D potency of a product may be defi- 
nitely established using rats as the experi- 
mental subjects, but when this same oil is 
used in a poultry ration, it may be found that 
the vitamin D is much less effective with 
poultry than could be predicted by the rat 
assay. 

Until recently no information was avail- 
able regarding the vitamin D requirements 
of laying hens. The requirements of chicks 
had been worked out and it was assumed 
that hens would require the same amount of 
vitamin D as that required by chicks. 


Recent work at the Pennsylvania State 
College not only definitely outlines the re- 
quirements of chicks for vitamin D but sets 
forth the requirements of laying and breed- 
ing hens for this factor. This work clearly 
demonstrates that the laying hen requires 
twice the amount of vitamin D in her feed 
as does the chick. It is possible that in 
the past many laying flocks have been se- 
verely handicapped because of a deficiency 
of the antirachitic vitamin. The require- 
ment work carried out at your state college 
was conducted on birds denied access to 
sunlight. It is true of course that most 


birds do obtain some benefit from sunshine 
but it was believed desirable to conduct 
this work under the most adverse conditions. 
In the winter the sunshine is not as effective 
in supplying the antirachitic factor as it 1s 
in summer and in extremely hot summer 
weather the birds in many instances do not 
get the full value of sunshine because they 
are attempting to obtain relief from the sun 
by staying in the shade as much as possible. 

Chicks denied access to sunlight require 
approximately 17,700 U.S.P. units of vita- 
min D per 100 pounds of total ration. Lay- 
ing hens denied access to sunlight require 
double this amount or 35,400 U.S.P. units 
per 100 pounds of total ration. The feed 
manufacturer assuming that equal parts of 
grain and mash are fed should double the 
above figures in the mash in order to be as- 
sured that his feeds are protected against 
vitamin D deficiencies. 
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By knowing the vitamin D requirements 
of chicks and hens and by knowing the po- 
tency of the oil being used, it is an easy 
problem in simple arithmetic to know the 
quantity of oil to add to a given quantity 
of feed to afford protection from vitamin D 


deficiency. 


The requirements of poultry for vitamin 
G are being extensively studied. Vitamin G 
is found in abundant quantities in milk, liver, 
and yeast and in a lesser extent in other in- 
gredients. The determining of vitamin G 
requirements of poultry has been rendered 
more difficult by the fact that this vitamin 
has been shown to be a complex of several 
different factors. Much worth while work 
has been done on this subject and the vita- 
min G requirements of poultry are fast being 
established. 
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Pounds to Bushels 


Direct Reduction Grain Tables 
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Reducing pounds to bushels without loss of time or expen- 
sive errors during the rush of grain to market is accomplished 
by the use of Clark’s Direct Reduction Grain Tables. 
12 tables are printed from large clear type on seven cards of 
heavy six ply tough check and so arranged that all reductions 
for each grain are exposed at one time. 

The correct number of bushels and pounds over in any 
weight of grain from 600 to 12,090 pounds is shown at the 
immediate right of the given weight. 
groups of five weights and rules between columns minimize 
the opportunity for error in reading. 

The seven cards are 10%4x12%4 inches with marginal index 
and spiral wire bound across top so as to facilitate quick refer- 
No calculations necessary. 
venient tables show the reduction of any weight from 600 to 
12,090 pounds to bushels of 32, 48, 56, 60, 70 and 75 lbs. by 
10 pound breaks. Weight 2 Ibs. Prices $1.50 plus postage. 


ence to any table. 


Order 3275 Spiral. 
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eeThie) edition has tee cae rewrit- 


ten and | revised to contain the latest 


information on live stock feeding and 


nutrition. Entirely new compilations | 


Ek recent analyses” of American feeds _ 


are presented i in the Appendix Tables. 
: Extensive data are presented concern-_ 
ing the mineral and vitamin content of 
important feeds. SEE 


oe 
ati 


The only authoritative book on the 


wee ¢ subject of animal feeds and feeding. 


declared on the labels. 


__-than was declared on the labels. 
promised 43% Depicts and not more than 12% © 


ment from Pennsylvania 


_ Adulteration and Misbranding 


Mutual Rendering Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
was fined $12.50 for interstate shipment of 
an article described as Mureco Meal and 
Bone, which contained less protein than was 
The labels called for 
50% protein, ae were not sustained by the 
product. , 


Mutual Rendering Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 


was fined $12.50 for interstate shipment from 
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Philadelphia to Denton, Md., about May 3, 
1935, of a quantity of meat scrap that was 
found to contain an excessive amount of 
bone. The protein content of the product 
was jess than the labeled 55%, the fiber con- 
tent was greater than the labeled 2%, and 
the phosphoric acid was higher than. the la- 
beled 10%. 


Southland Cotton Oil Co., 


_costs for interstate shipment from Oklahoma 
into Kansas 
1935, of quantities of Southland’s 
contain less protein and more crude fiber 
The labels 


crude’ fibers | 

_ National Mineral Products Co., eee San 
_ Francisco, Cal., pleaded guilty and was “fined 
$30 for interstate shipment of allegedly mis- 
branded alfalfa leaf meal from California to 


Maryland and to Pennsylvnaia in June and_ 
July of 1934. 
showed it to be a mixture of leaf and stem_ 


Examination of the product 


‘meal containing less protein and more crude 
fiber than the “Crude Protein, Not less than 
20 percent. * * * Crude Fibre, not more than 
18.00 per cent,” declared on the labels. 
Consolidated By-Product Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., was fined $25 for interstate ship- 
into Maryland of 
quantities of “Consolidated Beef & Bone 
Scrap” found to contain excessive salt and 
less protein than was declared on the label; 
and a shipment of “Consolidated Fish Meal” 


that was found to contain cut hulled barley 


and less protein than was declared on the 
label. The shipments were made in August, 
_ September and October of 1934. 


Cairo Meal & Cake Co., Cairo, Ill., plead- 


The result of over. 38 years of ex- Jal guilty and was fined $350 and costs for 


‘ haustive work in n experimentation. 


Its three parts, ‘each divided into nv- 


merous chapters, cover “Fundamen- _ 


tals of American Nutrition,” “Feeding 


Stuffs,” 


“Feeding Farm Animals.” 


This new edition contains approxi- - 
mately 40% more material than the > 


19th edition, and contains 1,156 pages, 
including 95 informative illustrations. 
This book will enable any grinder and 
mixer of feeds more intelligently to 
suggest and compound worth while 
rations. 
keretol, durable covers; 
pounds, price $5.00 plus postage. 
‘Send for your copy now. 
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and March of 1935. 


Beautifully bound in black — 


interstate shipment from Illinois into Kan- 
SaseeOn quantities of misbranded cottonseed 
‘screenings in October and November of 1934, 
Tags on the sacks of 
some shipments gave the guaranteed analysis 
as 43% protein; on other shipments as 41%. 
‘Shipments failed to live up to the stated an- 
alysis, and the lot shipped on Mar. 26, 1935, 
was also found to be short weight. 

Transit Milling Co., Sherman, Tex., 
pleaded guilty and was fined $75 for shipment 
from Texas into Kansas on or about May Wh, 
July 23, and July 31, 1934, of quantities of 
allegedly misbranded cottonseed meal. All 


lots were labeled “100 Pounds Net,” and some 


of the bags were tagged as containing 43% 
protein. The product was alleged to contain 
less than 43% protein, some of the sacks 
contained not more than 97.25 pounds net 
weight and the average net weight of all 
of a large number of sacks examined did 
not exceed 98 pounds. | 


‘Hay Movement in November 
Receipts and shipments of hay at the vari- 


ous markets during November, compared 
with November, 1935, in tons, were: 

Receipts Shipments 

1936 1935 1936 1935 
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GRIGARO* ktm. eroisreme 6 4,381 3,458 162 272 
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RET Gt =f Xk Ot | 8h em ge a) 4,740 5,844 756 768 
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Seattle 


ae Oklahoma City, 
la., pleaded guilt cl fined $20 and — 
EE ON tae Une ie rem ee about Aug. 8, 1935, to Baltimore, Md. ‘The tags 


in January and February of on ‘the | ‘shipment stated the product to be “Al. 


r Cotton- — 
_ seed’ Cake and Meal which were found to 


for misbranding of 
Choctaw Primes Cottonseed Cake and Meal, a 
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Midlothian Oil & Gin Co., Midlothian, 
Tex., pleaded guilty and was fined $200 for 


~ intershipment of “‘Army’ Brand Prime Cot- 


ton Seed Cake and Meal * * * Guaranteed 
Analysis Protein, not less than 43%” from 
Texas to Thayer, Kant, on or about) Sept. 
3, 1934. The product was found to contain 
only 40.75% protein. 


No Claimant appeared for 140 bags of 
bone and meat scrap that had been shipped 
in interstate commerce on or about Sept. 13, 
1935, by Norton & Co., from Washington, - 
D. Ce and were found at Derwood, Md. The 
article contained less than its labeled “Pro-— 
tein 50%.” Judgment of condemnation was_ 
entered and the product ordered destroyed. 


Baltimore Feed & Grain Co., Baltimore, - 
Md., appeared as claimant on Oct. 19, 1935, 


and gave bond for its agreement to properly 


relabel 120 bags of alfalfa meal, shipped from 
Toledo, O., “hee Saunders Mills, Inc., on or 


falfa Meal Leaf Made | Principally from mNICe 


F 


A 


falfa Leaves Guaranteed Analysis Crude Pro- 


tein, not less than 20.0 per cent * * * Crude 
Fibre, not more than 18.0 per cent.’ 2 Ex- 
amination showed the product was not leaf 


meal and that it contained less protein: and 


more fiber than was declared on the tags. 


Interstate Mill & Storage Co., Cairo, Tile 
pleaded guilty and was fined $225 and costs | 
C. Brand Cake Meal, 


Cow-Eta Brand Cottonseed Meal, and Suse 
perior Quality Cottonseed Caker and Meal. — 
Some of the shipments of K. C. Brand Cake 
Meal were short weight and some of them 
were short in protein content; shipments of — 
Choctaw Prime Cottonsee 
were short weight, as were also shipments 
of Cow-Eta Brand Cottonseed ‘Meal; the 
Superior Quality Cottonseed Cake and Meal 
contained less than ie: guaranteed 41% -pro- 
tein. 
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A ration of soybeans and silage has proved 


_ equal to the standard ration of silage, alfalfa 


hay, oats, corn and concentrates for dairy cows | 


in experiments conducted at the dairy farm of 


a Ny, 


~ Cake. and Meal ~ 


the Iowa State College at Ames. _ < 


Milk from the cows fed on the soybean. and 
silage ration showed a higher iodine content 
than the milk from cows fed the standard 
ration. But the butterfat failed to churn into 
as firm butter as was produced from the stand- _ 
ard ration. 


The European corn borer pvanced far- 
ther south this year than ever before, but it is 


not known to have pieae west of its previous 


boundary. 


“Green Ducks,” which are ducklings 10 to 
12 weeks old, fattened, and ready for mar- 
ket, are grown on from 25 to 30 pounds of 
feed per bird, under the feeding practices 
of professional duck producers. 


Pigeon feeds are composed principally of 
grain. Pigeons require good quality grain, 
partly due to the manner in which they feed 
their young. A hundred pigeons will eat 
about eight pounds of grain per day. 


Feedstuffs Movement in 


November 


Receipts and shipments of feedstuffs at the 
various markets during November, compared 
with November, 1935, in tons, were: 


Receipts Shipments 

1936 1935 1936 1935 
PES AICLINLON- Cle tain ae te 4, LOT, BOOT ssh See 
ST BOSEOTIA Ain tents ns 1,459 BE0n As eet 200 
SCHICAEO. int deen ctw nee 7,971 7,992 28,427 29,319 
fKansas City ........8,800 6,125 22,900 98:575 
LMOUK eeneOSe Ay ay Sn, 520 970 9,425 8,550 
*Minneapolis .........8 244 2,534 30,3826 35,762 

*Millfeed. Bran and shorts. 


CAN'T START A FIRE! 
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THIS MOTOR 


Fire hazard due to motors has been 
eliminated by the Fairbanks-Morse Type 
“QOZC”’, 


ball-bearing motor. 


totally enclosed, fan-cooled, 
Its windings and 
cool-running bearings are thoroughly 
protected—inflammable materials can- 
not reach them. The “*QZC” is Under- 
writers’ Laboratory approved and fur- 
nished with label when installed in grain 
elevators, feed mills, flour mills, and 


similar locations. 


The many fire hazards present in every 
grain elevator and feed mill and ware- 
house make this fully enclosed motor an 


essential precaution and protection. 


For full information address Dept. 
0391, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 900 S. 


Wabash Avenue, Illinois. 


Chicago, 
Thirty-four branches at your service 
throughout the United States. 
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POWER, PUMPING AND WEIGHING EQUIPMENT 


GRAIN SHIPPERS! 


WATCH YOUR PRICES! 
WATCH YOUR WEIGHTS! 


Both: are 
equally im- 
portant, —— 
Don’t rely 
4 on obsolete, 
, worn - out 
scales. 


Have them 
put in first- 
class condition. 
or replace them 
with the modern 


RICHARDSON 

All - Automatic 

Grain Shipping Seale 
ACCURATE and SPEEDY 


Richardson Seale Company 
Factory: Clifton, N. J. 
37 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Illinois 


Minneapolis, Minn. Wichita, Kansas 


HERE SOON! 


COLD WEATHER WILL 
DEMAND 
ADEQUATE AND SAFE 
HEATING. 


Be positive your heating equipment, 
including chimney, is safely 
installed. 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


DEPARTMENT OF 
ASSOCIATION OF MILL AND ELEVATOR 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 


230 East Ohio Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


